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aboriginal languages used as lediui of instruction. The topics 
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seen a^ evolving, and the appropriate approaches to each one; 
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adiinistration of the prograi; the 0»Grady/Hal€ Beport, which 
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iiportance of linguistics in the success of the prograi, as well as 
the establishient in 1974 of the School of lustralian Linguistics as 
part of Darwin Coiiunity College; experiients in the use of Creole as 
lediui of instruction; and the teaching of English as a Second 
^Language. In addition, the report provides a list of school laterials 
published by the Education Department in ei.ght Iboriginal langaages. 
^in appendix contains reports froi individual schools on prograis 
incorporating iboriginal languages, (iH) , ^ 
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Prefobf 



This second Progress Report on \het . 
Bilingual Education Program in the 
Northern Territory was compiled by 
officers of the Bilingual Education- 
Section, of the Northern Territory 
p Education Division. It has been'^ 
prepared mainly for the information' 
of education personnel in the 
Northern Territory but may be of 
interest to educationists and the 
wider public throughout Australia 
and elsewhere interested in Aboriginal 
education in general, and bilingual 
education in particular. 



(W. J. McGRATH) 
Principal' Education Advfser,' 
BTIIngual" Education 
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1 . . InlrodUction 



Whereas. 1973 was basically an 
experimental year in the implementation 
and development of 'programs of bilingual 
education, 1974 can be regarded as one of 
co.nsolidation and further development of 
vsuch programs in §chools in Aboriginal 
com/nunities Of ne<:essity 
experimentation has continued, and will 
continue for a number of years yet 

"-How^fec, Lt^can^e^ stated with some 

justification that the^^c^ 
the implementation of bilingual programs 
has rK)wJ>een laid One area requiring 
rather urgent attention, and one whicli will 
be closely examined in 1975, is the 
adaptation and development of curricula 
_moL®_[?|5vant to thr use of Abonginaj 
I a n g uages ^^tre^rnedtwv-of-mstujclio^ 

Six additional schools, to the rnitial five in 
1973, corgmeoced bilingual programs m 
1974 Five more language groupjs becarrre 
involved taking to ten the number of 
languages which are uSed asTnediums of 



instruction in bHingual programs. More 
schools will commence bilir>gual programs 
in 1975 Preparation for this has been 
underway dunng this year, however tKe 
precise number which do begin will depend - 
on a number of factors including the 
availability of school staff. Because of this, 
and because some^ schools are 
experimenting with the wider use of 
Aboriginal larlguages m their programs, the 
sndix "contains reports from scfiools 
whicTTJave^ncnnDfficfaH^^ 
educatTon programs as welIas4hosewhicT» 
have. 

The vanous Sections of jhis report are not 
arranged -in any jiarticular order and, in 
general, the information in each is brief to. 
-Meepjhejeport to a maf>ageab1e size.~ 
As with the first.progressrepof 
been to preser^ up-to-<tete tnformatton on 
bilingual education in th^~^orthern 
Territory and. in this case, to descfib^ the 
situation as ft i$ m'December, 19/4. 



2. Types of Bilingual Programs 



With the expansion of b(ilin§ual prograrns 
during 1974, it became possible to define 
more closely the types of bi)ingua>program- 
which are evolving There appear to be four 
types. I 

(a) programs based on initial literacy in the ' 
.Aboriginal language, followed by 
literacy in English (where there ts a 

, practical orthografJhy in iheAbonginal 
-language, and where materials are 
, available for teaching initial literacy in' 
thatiJanguage). 

(b) programs based on early instruction in 
the Aboriginal languageiuitwith initial 
literacy m Engltsh (wher^ a practicaf. 
orthography tn the Atxytginal 
language may "-rnn^Tiave been 
established and/or whdre matenalsare • 
not available for teaching initial literacy 
tn that language); 



(c) revival programs (where a community 
has asked fpr an Aboriginal language 
no longer spoken by the children to be 

, revived and taught in the school); and 

(d) "elective" programs (where/generally 
in multi-lingual communitres. children 
are given the opportunity to do work in y 
their own language— usually the older 
groups). ' ^ ^ 

A different approach is^ nec^sarily 
followed in each type of program, tlfus 
.more detail is given to describe precisely 
how each operates. Pre-school programs 
which are basically oral in nature and thus 
Similar in all schools with bilingual 
^ucation will be described separately first 
of alt. ' 



Pre* School 

Pre-schoofs cater for children of the 3-^ and 
4^ age groups During the first year nearly 
all activities are conducted in ^ the 
AboriginaliaMuage/ The non-Aborigmal 
teacher/^es Erfgltsh m an informal way 
with thfe Qhildren to enable them to become 
famiWar, to soVne extent, with its use, 
learning to follow simple instructions an<J 
^cognizing that there is another language 
^^Sldes their own During thesecond year a 
more format type of English program is 
introduced where the non-Aborigmal 
teacher conducts short activities witKsmail 
groups m the English language with theaim 
of teaching some basic vocabulary and 
structures Again the major proportion of 
the activities is conducted tn the Aboriginal 
language by Aboriginal teachers Work ts 
usually prepared and planned in a team 
approach with the non-Aboriginal teacher 
frequently Assuming a teacher-trainer role 
where necessary 



Type (a) 

After fotlowinp a readiness program, which 
may have commenced in the Pre-school. 
■children begin-lo learn the skills of reading 
and writing in their Qwn language The time 
of starting this vanes with the maturity of 
the pyptis but usually commences some 
time during second term During this year 
the majority of other work is carried out in 
the Aboriginal language. A structured Oral 
English program is also commenced with 
from thirty to forty-five minutes per day 
being devoted to this During the second 
year (6^ age group) the reading and writrng 
program ip- the Aboriginal language rs 
continued and the English program (s 
expanded to about one hobr per day In 
some schoofs Maths is riow taught in both 
languages Atso it has been found that 
some children have completed the basrc 
primer series and are ready to commence a 
reading program in 'English In other 
schools the progress has been slower and 
reading in English will not commence until 
the following ye^r (age 7+) By that year it is 
anticipated that about half thepVogram will 
be m English. In subsequent years the 
maiority of the work will be in English with 
about an hour per day being devoted to; 
work in The Aboriginal language 
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Type (b) 

During the^irst year after Pre-school (age 
S'*) the majority of the program is 
conducted in the Aboriginal language with 
from 45 minutes to one hour perUay being 
devoted to English Here the principle 
followed IS that the children can best learn 
in their own language until they acquire a 
sufficient command of English Some tjrre 
in the second year, depending, on the 
development of the pupils, a start is made 
on literacy in English while a number of 
subjects continue to be taught in the 
Abonginal language By the end of the next 
year (age?-*^) about half the work is done in 
English, and in subsequewf-^ears the- 
majority of the work will be in English with 
about an hour per day being devoted to 
work in the Aboriginal language 



Type (c) 

Revival programs have not commenced as 
-,yet_tHjMt_isenvisaged that these will 
necessarily involve teactnng the ianguage, 
probably commencing with the older 
children m the school 



Type (d) ^ 

One '^elective" program is operating in an 
Aboriginal community. (It ts interesting to 
note that one High School has cojnmenced 
a course in an Aboriginal language using 
Aborigir\^l students in the school as 
teachers, and another is keen tocommence 
one) 



Finally, it should be mentioned that all 
bilingual schools make provisions for the 
teaching of aspects of At>origtn^ culture. 
This IS done by the Aboriginal teachers or 
members of the local community or both. In 
some case^ the cultural program is carried 
out at the schoohand in others \t\ specialty 
designated areas away from the school, 
dependingon the wishes oMhose teaching . 
In short, all bilingual programs could more 
accurately be referred td^|KS bi).lngual- 
bicuttural programs. , f t!it5'1 



3. Criteria for the Estabjistlment of 
Bilingual Education'Programs 



tn the establishment of bilingual programs 
or the preparation for such programs there 
are certain criteria which need to be 
•observed to ensure the greatest chance of 
success These are 

(a) the agreement, and support af the 
community in principle for /the 
introduction of* a bilingual program. 
(Where such a move is initiated by the 
/ school staff, consultation with the 
community to gauge its reaction is 
necessary before the Education 
Department is prepared to support and 
assist the development of bilingual 
education). 

(y the agreement and support of the 
^community for the use of a particular 
Aboriginal language as a medium of 
instruction (particularly vital in a multi- 
lingual or multi-dialectical 
community^^ 

(q) Aboriginal t^Hp^ers or teaching 
assistants available to t:arry out 
instruction m the Aboriginal language. 

(d) suitable non-Abcnginal teachers to 
form effective teaching teams with the 
Aboriginal teachers. 



(e). a basic readingscheme in the language 
and supporting supplementary 
matenals. 

^ (f) a resident linguist, or a linguistfamrliar 
with the languag^who f^^-TMihly 
available to provide ad^iee and 
assistance when requiwdTand 

(g) agreement and co-operation of the 
school P^ncipal and his staff. (The 
total schoiJisneeds eithfcr to be 
committed to a mUngual program or at 
• least have an open mind r^egardipg it. A 
bilingual program needs to be an 
integral part of totat school 
orgariisation and not a semi- 
autonomous unit withm it). 

It will be obvious that not all these criteria 
will apply to each type of bilingual program 
(see Section 2). There is no doubt, however, 
.that criteria (a), (b). (c). (d) and (g) will be 
necessary in any type of program. Criteria 
(e) and (f) become essential in a program 
* based oh initial literacyc In the Aborigirial 
language, but may not be so m a program 
where early in$tructiOn is m the Aboriginal 
language but initial literacy is in €nglish. 
For the revival-type of program criterion (e) 
may nbt be essential in the early stages 
where only oral language is taught 



4. Administration of the Program 



The admtnistrative,and advisory staff of the 
.Bilingual Education Section is as follows. 

Pma^aJ Education Adviser _ 

SeniorC<t^tion Adviser, TESL 
Senior Educ^lu^ Adviser. Pre-PrimSy 
SiBntor Education Adviser. Ar\thropotogy 
Senior Education Adviser. Linguistics 
Education Adviser, Darwin 
Education Adviser, Alice Springs 



Senior Research Officer, Grade 2. 
(Linguist)— five positions. 

The 4;)Ositlon..of Senior Education'Adviser. 
Linguistics has been vacant since July, 
1974jj<ith the occupant taking up the 
posttipn of Program, Chainman of the 
School 6i Australian Lingu^tics. tt ts hoped 
to fill the vacancy early in 1975. 

The appointment of Education Adviser,- 
Alice Springs, has been made and the 
appotnttt^ wiJI take up his position in 
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February. 1975 The position of EduCatiqn 
Adviser. Darwin was filled in May. 1974/ 

One linguist was appointed in August. 197^ 
. ' (to Groote Eyiandt) It is expected that 
another will takeupaposition at Yuendumu 
irf February. 1975 Two others are expected 
to commence later in the first half of T975 
The f i^h position is being re^advertised and 
it IS hoped that there will be an apphcant to 
^ work irvPitianjatjara or Aranda / 



The Senior Education AdvUer, 
Anthropology has been involved more and 
more throughput the year with the 
development of education programs in 
**'outstation" commurritio^ It is expected 
that this^ officer will transfer from the 
Bifingual Education Section to a new 
Section for '*putstation schools" from* the 
beginning of 197$ ' . 



5. O'Grady/Hale Report— Becbmmendations 

concerning Bilingual Education 
, .. , • in the Northern Territory 



For the month of June. 1974. Dr. Geoff 
O'Grady and Dr Ken Halewere^ngagedas 
consultants to the bilingual education 
orpgram m the Northern Territory. Dr 
^'Grady is Professor of Linguistics att the 
University of^Victo^ia^ British Colunnbia. 
Canada lind Dr. Hale is Professor of 
Lmgu^sltcs at the Massachusetts institute 
of Technology, United States Both men 
had considerable previous experience in 
working in Australian Afc>origmdl languages 
and are acknowledged as two of th^ading 
duthonties*in Australian Linguistics. 

During June they visited a number of 
schools where bilingual programs operate 
or were likely to start in the near future, the 
.Batchelor Aboriginal Teacher Education 
Centre. Dhupumaand Kormilda residential 
colleges, the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics and the Darwin Community 
College Brlingual school^ were seen in 
operation and lengthy discussions weci 
held with teachers/ licHWrsts, 
Tepreser>tati v e s fron^ -mtssfen authorities 
and the Department of Aboripinal Affairs as 
well jiS with various officers of the 
Educd^ion Department. They indicated In 
^eir report: , | 

"Wa fee/ thMt the sfrucfure of our visit- 
such that it enab/ea us to gain an 
overall appreciation ofUhe biVmgual 
program . . . we^v^ere i^ejo gain a 
rather detailed picture or the linguistic 
and pedagogical foundation upon 



The report contains a total of twenty-five , 
recommendaiions. Th.ese are prefaped^y 
the statement: 

"Many of the ideas that have occurred 
to us during our visit are, in one form or 
another, already in effect in the existing 
program. We wish, however; to 
encourage thefr~cmtinuande and, 
where it is not yet the case, to urge that 
they^ be, given formal recognition as 
necessary components of the bilingual 
, educatiori program.*' 



A further statemefit. in the Introduption, is 
worthy of special note: 

''l/Va are extretymif impressed with the 
tiortjxerrr T^rttiory Bilingqal 
\,.^fogramso much^ so that we are 
irjclined to assert that this program 
constitute^ one of the most exciting 
^ . educational events in the modern 
world. " 



The report wds tabled in Parliament by the 
Minister for Education in mi^-Ndvember, 
and the recommer>0atlons were examined 
in detaM by the Bilingual Educitton 
Consultative Committee in the last week of 
November. Comments on -the 
recommendiitions are* contained in the 
report of 'that Consultative' Cqmmltfae 
meeting. . . , ^ . 
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6. 

The dependence on linguists for the 
successful development of bilingual 
programs was again highlighted in 1974 In 
. general, schools m which bilingual 
education sh^jived most advancement were 
those which could call on the services of a 
linguist The Department of fducation 
. re<;ogni$es its debt to the number of 
lin^ists working for church missions and 
^he Summer Institute of Linguistics for the 
considerable assistance given particularly 
m the following ways' 

^Xa) preparation of^ structured reading 
a^ihemes and other materials in the 
Aboriginal language. 

(b) preparation of Aboriginal teachers to 
use the above materials. 

(c) -^organlsation of classes in Aboriginal 

languages, for ' non-Abonginal 

teachers. 
♦ ♦ 

(d) editing stooes to be printed m the 
Alftngtna^ language, and 



7. The School 



The Progress ftepprt for 1973 included a 
section on f/?e Proposed CoIIb^ of 
Austrahan Urtguisttcs, During 1974* the 
School of Australian Linguistics was duly 
established as ^a part of the Darwin 
Community Collegev As mentioned in the 
previous report the mam function of the * 
School IS to tra^ji Aboriginal people as 
linguists, and thus tp provide much needed 
support to bilingual education programs. ^ 
In the latter part of 1974 a $ix weeks bourse 
was run for eight A.boriginal students. In ^ 
t975 the^ School plans to run four short ^ 
courses of eight to t^n weeks each for an 
expanded number of students ^ 

Close liaison is maintained between the 
School of Agst^^lian Linguistics and the 
Bilingual Education Section of the 
Department of Education, ft^ula^ liaison 
throughout the year is further strengthened 



.Involvement of Linguists 

O r 

(e) providing* linguistic advice to school 
personnel and advisory staff 

In general most non-Government linguists 
see their involvement labiMngual programs 
becoming less and less with the f inalisation 
^of a structured reading program and related 
materials This will leave schools with the 
probrem of producing rnateriafs m other 
areas— supplementtTry stories, social 
studies, natural science and so on It is 
hoped that AborigiQi^ linguists or literacy 
workers being trained by the schQol for 
Australian Linguistics (see Section ^fwill 
be able, to fill the vacuum 

The Government linguists will continue to 
be deeply involved in Jpcal bilingual 
programs, but in time it is hoped that they 
can work their way out of a job in a 
particular area by training AboriginSi 
people t0-1ake their places 



of Australian"" Linguistics^ 

by Departmental representation m tfie 
.Advisory Council to 'the School. lyfemberV 
of the Advisory Council ^re: »./ 

Mr " W. J. McGrath ( Depg^ment :^ot - 
Education. Darwin)— Chairmah^ 
Dr C D Metcalfe (Program Ch^irftian, 
School of Australian Linguistics. Darwin) v 

Dr P. Uckq^ (Australian Institute tor 
Aboriginal Stucjies. Canberra) 

Proi R. , Dixon (Australiah Institute for 
Aboriginal Studies. Canberra) • 

Mr; D. Gla$gow (Summer Institute of ' 
Linguistics.-Darwln) 

Ms: A. Campbell (Department of Aboridhal r 
Affairs) 

Mr. W. Fejo ^'(Nalional Aborigines 
Consultative Committee) ^ 

Representative oi' the students^ of the 
School ot Australian linguistics. \ 



8. Inservice Cour?e^s Plani/ed for 1975 



For 1975 it has been planned to conduct a 
number of inservice courses, conferences 
and workshops in the first half of the year 
In adOitiort. the advisory staff will conduct 
numbers of short workshops in schools 
whicji express a need for these throughout * 
the year The courses planned for 1975 are: 

3-7 March 

teaching English as a Second Language 

(For teachers in Aboriginal schools in the 
AlTce Springs region To provide theoretical 
^hd practical knowledge for teaching 
" English to Aboriginal children). « 

Venue— Alice Spnngs 

17-21 March 

TeachinoEniiHsh as a Second Language 

(For teacHers in Aboriginal schools m the 
Top End provide jheor6tlcat and 
practical knowtedge for teaching English to 
Aboriginal children). 

Venue— Batchelor 



Education Advisers, Pre-School Officers 
and Curriculum Specialists). 

^ • Venue— Batchelor 

1-1t ApriJ 

' Pre-School Workstiop ^ 

(Totprepare teaching notes^for Aboriginal 
pre-scht>ol teachers). ^ , 

Venue—Darwin 

. S-9 May 

Child Deifelopment 0-6 Year» and Its 
.Relevance* to the Pre-School 

(For Aboriginal Teaching Officers and 
. Teaclting Assistants) 

/ ' Venu^-i~Batch|9lor 

/ 

?4-26 June 

Outstation Schools Conference 

' (For outstation teachers, visiting teachers 
' arid Principals of schools where there are 
I^Qj^stations). ' ^ 

Venue— Batchelor 



24-25 March 

Bilingual Education in Aboriginal' 
Communities 

(A conference for Principals of schools in i 
Aboriginal communities; Principal! 




30^une-1 July 

Outstation Schools Confj»rence 

(For Heads of Branches "and Principal 
Education Advisers) 

^ . Ventie — Darwin 



9. Publications on Aspects of Bilingtial' 



-Education Supplied tp S9hools 
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All schobtstn Aboriginal communities have 
been sapptied whth copied of the fo^owing^ 
publications which deal In some way w(tn 
aspects of bilingual education. ^ 

Bilingual Education in Schools' in 
Aboriginal Communities in the Northern 
Territory— Watts, McGrath. Tandy. Dept. of 
EdMCation. March. 1973. 

Progress Report on tll|ei6ilingual Education 
Progranr^ .in Schooill in the Northern 
Territory— Dept. of Educat^n^ Darwin. 
December, 1973. . 

-J:-- ■ 



Recommendafions* Concerning Bilingual 
Education in the Northern Territory— 
O'Grady and Hate. Dept. of Education^ 
JDarwiri. 1st July, 1974. 

Handbook for Teachers in Bilingual 
Schools— Dept. of Education, Darwin. 
December, 1973'. (Out of print. Will be 
revised and reprinted early in 1975). 

I^eport on Meeting of BriiAgual Education 
Consultative Committee/ 13-17 August, *' 
1973. Dept. of Education, Darwin. >• 
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A Manual of Literacy \fo^ Prel Iterate 
x=:^eoples— Sarah G. GudsdhinsJty- S.I L. 
Ukarumpa. Papua New GunWa^TS. 

Readings in Bilingual^ucatipn. (A series 
of 38 duplicated^^^adings \pn matters 
relating to Bllin^al education^ 



Oral. Jnglish _^t*ta15us 1974-\peptX^^ 
EduoatTonrParwin (Being reprinted This 
contains Units of Oral English for\the firsts 
year program) 



A Bridge Course in Practical Phonetics— M 
Boase Dept. of Education, barwia, 1974 
Othef booklets in the process of being 
publisfied, and whi9h wilt be sent to schools > 
when available are 

^1974 Progress Report on the Bilingual 
Education. Program m the f^kmhern 
Territory 

Report on Second Meeting of the BilinguaJ 
Education Consultative Committee. 18-22 
March. 1974. ^ 



1Q. Bilingual' Education Consultative Committee 



/ 



Ttie Bilingual Education Cpnsultatn 
.^pnfmittee met twice in 1974 The fii 
meeting was held in Alice Springs from 18- 
22 March, and the second in Darvwn from 
27-29 November 

. Early ir> 1974 Dr. Maria Brandl took up a^ 
position »n the Qepartment of Educati^ 
and/ vacated her position on 
Consuira^ive Committee This 
subsequently filled by Dr Nid 
Peterson, a Research Fellow at the 
Australian National University. 

At^ Its November meeting the Committee 
decided to Increase its membership by one 
to include a representative from the 
National Aborigines Consultative 




Committee. It was also. decided to invite a 
presentative . from th^e Education 
Departments , of Queensland. South 
Australia and Western Australia to future 
.rp^tings as observers, since these states 
^^{(ve embarked on programs of bilingual 
TidttcationL^ 



the h^sic groundwork had been laid for* 
bilingual education in the Northern 
Territory, it was decided that future, 
meetings should be held once a year. 

Reports of the nfieetings of the Consultative 
Committee are being published and will be 
made available to interested. in(Jjviduals 
and organisations. 



1 1 . Visit to the United States and Canada 
by the Principal Education Adviser, 

Bilingual Education 



^ Sponsored 
^ Educatlo/1, 



by the Department of 
the Principal Education 
Adviser, Bilingual Education visited 
Canada and the United States for six weeks 
in September and October to4tu?Jy recent 
developments In bilmgdal education. The 
visit enables the development of bilingual 
education in the Northern Territory to be 
put Into a more international perspective. 
The examination of programs, and the 
discussions with teachers and other 
personnel involved directly or indirectly 



/ 
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with bilingual education fenabled a general . 
assessment of theapproach being followed 
in the Northern Territory. The general , * 
' conclusion reached was fhat the 
^ achievements in such short time in/tfie-^ 
Northern/ Territory compare ^ulte 
favoura'bly with w#iat vyas being achieved in 
bilingual programs in North America. 

A detailed report on the visit Kas been 
prepared and Is available ^to interested 
individuals. 



1 2. South -Racific Commission Bilinguajr 
Educatiorr Conference 5-13 
y December, 1974 



Our delegate to the conference held in 
American Samoa was the Senior Education 
Adviser, in Anthropology, Other 
p^articiparfts came Irom American Samoa. 
British. Solomon I,sland3, F^jl, Guam, Nive^ 

'Pap'ua New Guinea. American Trust 
Territories' of th^ Pacific Islands. AA/estern. 
Samoa and Klew Zealand "tConsultent^^ 
came frbm Canada. New Zealand and'the 

* United States of America. Insights made * 
into bilingual education at the conference 
are important Common diffiojlties are 
shared throughout the region, despite the 
diversity of local issuer a^nd' problems 
SEhools^and education systems on ttje' 
Paafic derive fromsjor ate.naodellfsd, on 
those of the wester ninetropoHtan natioiis 



as are our Aboriginal schools ' The * 
conference recommended emphasising of 
indigenous resgrurces. cultural and human, 
in developing , blllngual/bicultura4 
programs U 'recognised that changes in 
these, education systems; including' 
bilingual programs, are clearly political 
issue; bath^n the Ipca) and ^tlonal levels. 
'It also uTged the acknowlela^iement of the , 
responsibility of educators to preserve th^" . 
unique' human achievefhents of or&l 
traditions # . x. • f " 

A report on th^cfnference vfill^be issued ir^ 
1975 by the South P^qifigjBom'missioq arid 
a\(a\\aibV0 XQ.\nx^j^^Speop^ Xf^rough the„ ^ 
Department of ^kTcatipn . * - ^ 





13. ' /Film'oh.BilinguaJ Education 



In their report (see $ection ^'GriaicJy ^rid 
HaJe recommend* ' { f ^ 

"That^ the Departm0ht of ^dufcaZ/qn.. 
arrange fot -fhfi pfoducUonj of pn& or 
rnore f§ature'JengthJt1rD$ dppicling 'the 
dilmgua} EducaUo^ Pfogrjafft^ m 
operation " 



Towards '.the ertd of , Octdbefr. 1974. 
Minfsterial approval:was givenfi for funds to 
be provit!«dfor the productio^ of thfef ilm by 
FHm Australia" ^ ' < , 
T^e basic aim of the -film is td .slW)w the 
public what biUngUal ^d^Wiort .ls all 
about— what is. meant f, W- bilihgual 
education and howllt wort^s.-id^dlly, 
lipped thiit the film will al^^cpmrnunicate 
sortie of th^ values and spidal qualitfles of 
cultura^ / irfid linguistic. 

this report if^fas prepared 'the^ 
had npt be# writtenr buf 'the 
mdviilted 

#/. 
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bilingual schools in the Northern Territory 
as a preparatory step for scripting. It iSw* 
* -anticipated that tber^actual filming vvil I 
commence ip late March or, early April. 
1875.*' ; . , • • 

Thd fflm wftlje befWeerf 20 and 30 minutes 
\^ duration and will concentrate on drie or two 
bilingual schools. It wjll portray' the- 
'involvement, of both Abpriginal tr\d Ron- 
^ Aboriginal teacher!^ |he resident linguist' 
iindjadylsory staff. It will also refer to ihe 
ti^rk of the Aborigioa^^teacher educ^ation 
centre at ]Batch^|k>r, the Summer School of 
Ur>guisticsr]^nd m$ SchQpl ot-Aiisfr^iian, 
^t^l^^iH3t><i«'ii « >lso hoped that thef ilm will 
^"Indicate cleiarly thatV'^This i&ihe Stage the' 
' program h&s reached. What wilt happen in 
thp futur$r" * . 

" In general, tAe'filrh should provi^le vUluabie ' 
assistance on « ^ . 

} • IntrodMcihg l^ikuigudl progratms to other 
.scOools^t)Olh in the Northern Territory and 
* *ih Other siate&; ,>^ 0 .V. . • 



• recfutttn^ staff for fOorthern Territory 
schools. 

« 

• orientating new staff appointed to the 
Morthern Territory. 

• public relations, including informing the 
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Australian public of positive action be«ng 
taken on the education of Aboriginals, and 

• acquainting personnel in overseas 
bihngu* programs with the nature of the^ 
At^stralian experience 



14. 



Reports from Schools on Programs 
incorporating At)original languages 



Towards the end of 1974. schools in^ 
Aboriginal "communitips were asked to^ 
cornpile a report on thipart pla^ by the ^ . 
Abonginaf language in the schoof program 
The*^reports were compiled under the 
following headings 

iL THEimoaRAMASITO^AATES 

1 Classes mvolv^^enymber of children 
*in each, the t^irchers the language used 
(Include senior classes in the school who 
have (iteracy classes in their own 
language). • 

2 TheTyptof ProQrant (e g initial literacy 
in an Abbngmal ^Janguage. Or an oral 
prograrA in Jthe Aboriginal language which • - 
w?H be followed by inUfaimefacy in Englisfr. 
or a literacy program for senior pupils 
onJy) Briefly describe 

► (a) the iole of the A6ori^al teacher 

(b) the role of the non-Aborigmal^cher 

(c) ttjer^e of other people involved ' 



3/rMchin9 English. A brief description of 
^at IS done, oral English, Reading, etc. , 

4^ >rep«ratton for the Coming Ye*^. WfiaUs 
planned fqr 1975? (eg expar^ion ^f 
literacy program for .senior pupife, initial 
introduction of a prog^aj io infants I. «tc).,, 

5 (Ufltur^ActMttes. Briefly outtme virh at 1^ 
^lone. and who is involved, tfme allocated. 

' B. STAFF OEVELOmil^ 

1. Litaracy ciasles for Aboriginal teaohers 
Indipate wtiethef" the Aboriginal st^ff is 



literate m the Aboriginal language used in- 
the school 

2 Lrteracy classes for non-Abonginal 
teachers^ 

3 -fiumbers ot Aboriginal teachers with 
training, and numbers in training. 

4 The type of assistance/training given to 
Aboriginal teachers by non-Abongmal 
staff. 

5, The" type of assistafice/l raining given to 
non-Abongmal teachers by Aboriginal 
Jitaff ... 

6 Areas of, need for furtlfer staff 
development artd4)r training 



C. MATERIAL 

1 Indicate who are involved in materials 
procluction (Include' cfassro^r teeing 
aids, etc . in the local languagp^as well as 
primers. ' workbooks, suppltfrpentary 
readers, states). • < 

2 A list of the materials produced^ locally 
and in use in the school % 

3 A list of'the nnatenals printed ty the 
Depar^enl for use' in the school. 

4. A list of material s in the^ process of being 
produced ^ 

5. A brtef indication of trie type of matf rials 
« to be produced in the ijext twelve months 

b. COMMUNITV I^OVVEMENT 

Mention could be made of participrtipn in 
^school activities, school council, general 
lM«reness among the people of what is 
happening at ^hoo). _ 
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£. PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 

F. SUMMARY OF HIGHLIGHTS 

9. A GENERAL ASSESSMENT OF THE 
PROGRAM 



H. OTHER COMMe)ffs 

If any. 

A condensed version of reports from 
schools where^ the use of tbgJ^borlglna^ 
language plays a significant rote in the 
school program is contained in the 
Apper>dix to this report 



Following discussions with the respective 
communities to ascertain their wishes on 
ihe matter, expenmental programs using 
Creole (Pidgm English) as a language of 
instruction wilj becommenced at the Roper 
River and Bamvjli Schools with the pre- 
school classes w 1975 
Expert advice ^s given to the^Department 
of Education to assist in arriving at this 
dectsfon by tm> 4mgu»st& wtK> have spent 
cortsiderable time in studying the use of 
Creole in thesf communities They are Dr 



15. Creole Programs 

Margaret Sharpe who is recognized as one 
of the leading figures iri the study of the 
Creole used at Roper River, and Mr. John 
Sandefur. a memt^r of the Summ&r 
Institute of linguistics 

These pi'ograms, being expenmental in 
nature.will be reviewe^ at the end of 1975 
and the reaction of the respective 
communities will be reassessed i>ef ore a 
decision whether or hot -to continue with 
the programs ts made 



16. 

The Research Branch of the Department of 
Education* tn Canberra has produced a 
research proposal for ttie evaluation of 
bilingual education The proposal contains 
a detailed rationale and a comprehensive 
data collection instrument for the purpose 
of oMaining as much base-lir>e data as 
possible from both schools following a 
bilingual program and those which are not.. 
It is anticipated that the collection pf the 
relevant data will comroence early in 1975. 



Research and Evaluation 

Arrangements, have been completed for a 
research study into the ieanyng contexts of 
Aboriginal children to commence early in 
1975. This study will continue over a period 
of about eighteen months and * K is 
anticipated that the findings of this study 
will form a t>asis for the development of 
curricula in the early, years of schooling 
. whA« the Abofigintfl langOage is the main 
^ medium of instruction. 



1 7: Materials in Aboriginal Unguages 



Since' September 1973 a considerable 
. ift^ nt mater lal for school use ha&been 
published by the€ducationDepartment ip 
dimmnx Abongtnal languager In all f52 
items have t^een published in eight different 
I«ng6ages. The b re ak down te: * ' 
ariMlB ^#»vn'nfieral ttoflf^ 



Airffidlt y ugwa three small booklets. 

Bimrra. Three. indMding a complete 
prirher aeries in one book of 131 pages, and 
a teechert guide to the primar of 262 pagee. 

QmMll. Thirty-two. Includino a workt>ook. 
supple fft ftntary naatW^ an dp enyyi tty*ftff 
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Gupapuyngu. Nine, including a 
supplementary reader and general stOf>es 

MauriQ. Sixty-six. including primers, 
supplementary readersand general stones 
Many of these are supplementary readers 
containing as few as ten pages 

Nunggubuyu. Two sffiail booWets 

Pintupi. Thrrty including primers, 
supplementary Veaders. teachers guides 
and getferai stories 

In ackJition the Institute for Aboriginal 
Development m -Ahce Springs has 



produced two booklets in Pitjantiatiara for 
use at Areyonga School 

As wethas all these materials considerably 
more have been produced locally m a 
duplicated form and are being tried out 
before they are sent for publishing Also 
there are many charts, caption books, 
^ames. activity materials and picture books 
produced by the various teaching teams m 
the local languages 

It IS anticipated that the number of items t<J 
be published by the Department of 
Education in the next twelve months wifl be 
Considerably morethan those printed in the 
last fifteen months 



1 8.. Teaching English as a Second Language 



One point sometimes lost sight of in 
d*scuss40f>s on b+hngua* education ts the 
importance of teaching English as a second 
language 4n Northern Territory schools 
where a large proportion of the staff is 
recruited frpm the various states, many 
teachers have had little training or 
experience in the theory or methodology of 
teaching English as a second language 

To remedy \his situation the Sentor 
Education Adviser (TESL) and the 
Education Adviser (Daxswm) conducted a 
number of workshops at schools m vanous 
parts of the Northern Territory These will 
continue in schools which request them^in 
1975 In addition two week-fong courses 
wfll be held early m 1975 for teachers of 
English in Aboriginal school's One will be 
held in Atic^^Springs for teaohers in that 
region ar>d another at Batchelor for Top 



End teachers These two coujses will 
provide theoretical and ^ractfcat 
infofmatjtfBkfor teachm^"^ 'Er>glish to 
Abor tg li^M Idren 

the Senior Adviser (TESL) has produced a 
revised first year course in Oral English 
which was used in schools m Aboriginal 
communities during 1974 This is des»gned 
for SIX year old children The revised 
second year course is now ready for, 
pubticatioh ar>d it is anticipated that the' 
4f^tfr6 year course will be ready during 1 975 

Also "A Bridge "Course in Practical ' 
Phonetics" has been published This 
course piovides suggestions and teaching 
strategies to assist pupils m ^producing 
English speech ^unds* and as such it 
forms one aspect of bridging material from 
the vernacular to English 



1 9, Outstation Schools 



There were eight- outstation schoots 
operating in 1974. m the following areas ^ 
Maninarida— 4. Oenpelh— 1. Papunya— 1, 
and YirrkaJa— 2. Requests have been 
submitted for the commencement of a 
substantially greater number m 1975 
(Outstations are generally f9rnr>ed by small 



grot^gs of Aboriginals who. for vanoui 
reasons, have decided to move away from 
centralised settlehients) 
/Outstation schools are de facto biltfigual 

ifac 



schools $ir>ce all groups so far confac^ed 
have requested the use of their language 
and English m. their education program 
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All such schools are staffed by Aborigines 
chosen by the communtty, and are usually 
assist^ by one or more hon-Aborigmal 
teachers The noh-Aboriginal involvement 
varies from permanent at four schools and 
on a visiting basts in the others 

Problems associatect with establishing 
outstation schools include 

—recruiting suitable and interested non- 
Abongmal staff, 

—maintaining* established ' education 
standards: 

—minimally trained or untrained Aboriginal 
teachers, and^ ^ 
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Some of the problems listed in the Progress 
' Report for 1 973 have been overcome, some 
still remain, while others^ have emerged - 
during 1974t 

(a) Retention of Aboriginal Staff On the . 

whole this IS a problem which has largely 
been overcome The majority of Abortginal 
stdff^ associated with biting ual classes, 
appear to have identified well with the 
program and there has l>een Httle tiirf>ovef . 
A short term problem-which has emerged is 
a^ociated with a growing interest 1n 
trainiD§ courses by untrained or partially 
trained Aboriginal teachers A number who . 
work with brfmgual classes have applied to 
attend training courses. Perhaps this 
should be regardedjas a tiighligKt. but the 
problem of their temporary replacemer>t 
w>>ile training has arisen 

(b) Retantipn of non-Aboriginal Staff. This 
problem remains, but there is a growing 
co?e^t non-Aboriginal teachers who are 
developing a great degrehe of expertise in 
bilingual education Nevertheless, it would 
be unrealistic to assume that many schools 
in Aborigiriaf communitie&iwitlacquirestaff 
prepared to spend a considerable 
proportion Of their teaching careers living 

» irv isolated frees. 

( c) Oevakipfmnt of MataHala and Uteralura 

Production. While ttiere has been a 
co^sTderable bulTd up oT materia? in 



. —accommodation and -transfer for non- 

Ak>ori^inal teachers 
^ » * 

* Advantages which have already emerged 
include . . • 

—strong • community interest and 
involvement.' 

—opportunity for a real exchange of 
ppinior) on education k>etween Aboriginals 
and non-Aboriginals; 

—insights into developing relevant 
programs for Abongmais in all schools, and 

—commitment of Aboriginal teachers • 



Problems Encountered 



Aboriginal languages during 1974. there ts 
stHI a.long wa)^ go beforeeach school has 
Its complete needs satisfied. 

• 4 

(d) Obtaining Linguists. The result of an 
Australia-Wide advertisement for linguists 
has resulted in the offering of positions to 
four people There were a considerable 
numt^er of applications but suitably 
qualified people were hard to find 

(e) Replacing the Senior Education 
Adviser* Linguistics. Since the resignation 
of the former occVipant of this position t^ 
take the position of program Chairman of 
Ihe School of Australian Linguistics at the 
end of June. 1974 it has not \ker\ posslt>leto 
find a suitable replacement. It appears that 
teachers with qualifications in linguistics 
are difficult tojind. 

(f) Providing Training for Aboriginal 

Teacbers. As marry as forty Aboriginal 
people attend training courses^or teaching 
assistants and/or teachers at the 

' Vocational Training Centre at BatchelorC60 
miles from Darwin) each year. However 
there is a significant number who^nnot 
attend residential courses for a number of 
reasons. includir>g: family commitments. 

^ reluctance of parents to agree to daughters 
(in particufar) leaving home and 
conrirfiun4!y resporisibiTTfles and 



comm»tfncnts In the mam the people 
affected are the more mature ones whose 
services afe so valuable to the school 
Numbers of locahs^d'-ttiservice courses 
have been provtd^to cater for these 
people but what is really required ts a 
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Some of the highlights IkSted in the 1973 
Progress Report continue to be m evidence 
particularly the continued professional 
development of the Aboriginal teachers, 
the growing interest of the. community, 
ease of adjustment to school and the 
production of materials ip the local 
communities Some more aire worthy of 
mention here ' 

(a) Growing Expertise of Aboriginal 
Wraers. In a number of centres, there have 
emerged some very competent writers m 
Aboriginal languages An increasing 
number of Aboriginal peop^e aceseeking to 
Be literate in their own tongue, and many of* 
these are contributing to the growing 
volume of material in Aboriginal languages, 

(b) Competence m Reading Skills. There 
appears to be mounting evidence that 
children learning to read initially m their 
own language are acquiring the basicskills 
of reading far more quickly than did 



system by which training can be carried out 
on Site There are obviously numbers of 
organisational problems which occur at the 
Ipcal. school level Usually these problems 
• peculiar to the particular school and are 

/ not listed here 

; 

*; 

ighlights of the Program 



'children who were>required to learn to read 
first of ail ih English. Most of this evidence is 
rather impressionistic at this sjage but it is 
hoped to provide more objective evidence 
during 1975 

(c) Transfer of Reading Skills to English. 
One small grpup of children commenced 
an English reading program in July after 
completing the basic course in their owr^ 
-Iffn^uage These children have 
experienced, very few problems in the 
transfer to reading in English Their teacher 
has indicated that they are reading English 
with a higher degree of competence. than 
Children who are* completing their third 
year of school following a total English 
program While it is pot possible to judge 
the success of the program on a small 
group of children, it does seem to indicate 
that the bilingual program may produce 
pupils who can read more competently, in 
English 



There has been rapi#expansion in the use 
of Aboriginal languages and in preparation 
for Xhe use of At>original languages in 
schools throughout the Northern Territory 
during 1974' More and more Aborjgmal 
communities are becomir>g awarethat their 
language can become an important vehicle 
of instruction in their school if ttiey so 
desire it. More and more teachers are 
becoming aware of th€ principles of 
bilingual education and me proimse n nas 



22. Conclusion 

fOF raising the standard of ^ucation in 
schools in Aboriginal communities. There 
still remain small pockets of resistance and 
a few individuals who appear to t>e opposed 
to the principle of bilingual education, not 
only teachers but also non-AConginal 
personnel living in Aboriginal 
communities Experience has shown that 
most of this resistance comes from a lack of 
understanding of what bilingual education 
reaWy i/n plies, and once th^ concept if 

7 
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explained mucfi of the resistance appears 
to dissipate There appears to be a 
widespread desire among the Aboriginal 
people for the recognition and use of their^ 
language m the school The major problem 
in thts regard appears to occur m mijhi- 
iinguat communities Plans are m h^nk^. 
Nhowever to provide opportunitieir^n 
SQhoois for the use of the major languages 
in these communities. Such programs 
which develop may not be full scale 



bilingual programs but they will give 
recognition to the role of the Aboriginal 
languages m the school 



While It IS rather difficult to predict what the 
future holds for bilingual education, it 
would appear that this form of education is 
now firmly established in the Northern 
Territory and will only go from strength to 
strength 
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Appendix 



Reports from schools on 
.programs incorporating 
A&origihal languages 

1 Angurugu School 

2 Areyonga School 
3. Bamyili School 

4 Docker River School 

5 Garden Point School 
6 GordQn Sweeney School, Mdnmgnda 

7 Goulburn Island School 
8 Hooker Ceek School 
1 ^ ^ 9 Lake Evplla School 

10 • Milingimbi School 
' 11 Numbulwgr School 

12 Oenpelli School 
'13 Gumadirr School (Oenpelli Outstation) 
,j -14 Port Keats School 

- ^ f ' 15 Shepherdson College. Elchp Island 

16 Snake Bay School 
17 St Theresa's School. Bathurstlsland 

18 Yayayi School 

19 Yirrkala Schofol 
20 Yuendumu School 
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•1. Angurugu School 



A. THE PROGRAM AS it OPERATES 



on 



Pre-School 
Infants 1 
Infants 2 

Primary 1 iGd 3/4) 
Post Primary 



Enrolment 

50 
20 
16 
25 
22 



An Aboriginal assistant has only 
recently been available for this class- 
Vernacular reading and writing wa7 
taught ty the linguist until she went on 
leave: Two classes a week will shortly 
resume with an Aboriginal teacher, 
observed by the new assistant. 

- Mtsston 5taff tiave taken Post Primary 
grades^ 1, 2 and 3 for regular lessons, 
helped by assistants as available, for 
short periods of time They have 
been divided into two groups and use 
the aduit literacy materials of one pre- 
reader artd three adult primers. These 
are currently undergoing revision and 
will^ be reformed into thirty small 
booklets. 

2. The type of program 

In the Pre-School the program ts oral. 
Children receive instruction in the 
vernacular, listen to stories and 'picture 
talks, sing songs and play listening games/ 
They listen to tapes, and therfe ts some 
development of pre-reading skills, such as 
recognising big/lijtle same/different and 
sorting. 

The Infants 1 & 2 classes have a structured 
■program of pre-reading and writing and 
phonics followed by reading and writing, 
for initiai literacy. 

Students in Primary 1 and Post Primary 1,2 
and 3 already read in English. They transfer 
these skills and through grad^ lessons 
develop fluency tn Anmdilyaugwa. 
T#ach#ra 

(a) The Aboriginal teacher is respon^ibje 
for at much vernacular instructtoh & 
possible, especially reading and writing. 



Teachers: 
Aboriginal 

1 

1 



Teachers: 
Non -Aboriginal 

1 

- 1 
1 
1 

**2 



(b) The non-Aboriginal teacher is 
responsible for alt programming and 
organisation as welliis directing of all work 
and the teaching of Oral English. 

(c) Others involved: Two linguists are 
working on materials such as primers and 
readers They are available for 
consultation The community librarian has 
also done much towards preparing 
materials. * 

3. Teaching English 

, Oral English is being taught according to 
the *Oral English Syllabus 1974* published 
by the^epartment of Education. Northern 
Territory. Some Infants 2 children are 
making the change into reading English (1 
hour each -week). 

4. Preparation for 1975 

In 1976 the program will extend into Infants 
3, as the children are promoted through the 
^school. 

The shortage of materials which has slowed 
the program shoulAi>e partly overcome by 
daily afternoon workshops for those 
directly involved In the program: 

5. Cultural ActMtlei 

Cultural activities are limited because of 
lack of interest in the community and 
continuirig unreliability of assistants. Some 
senior people come jnto the classroom for 
storytelling, and opportunities to observe 
, ceremonial life have been taken as 
\ayailable, but art and music tehd to follow 
European trends. Traditional art and rhusic 
are not child oriented. I n the community the 
child Is an observer of song, dapce and art 
form based pn tribal history^ mythology and 
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family, patterns He will iearn what is right 
for him. accordmg to custom, at the right 
time Traditional song and danc« would t;>^ 
out of context in the school situation, and 
usually only certatn dances "^can be 
performed by certain children;- 

Local art m^ieriais (bark and ochre) could 
be used but not for traditional patterns 
which belong to certain groups Bush walks 
with mothers have been planned, as an 
opportunity to learn about bush food and 
their names 



B. STAFF DEVELOPMENT * 

1 Literacy Classes for Aboriginal Teachers 

All adults have the opportunity to attend 
literacy classes Two of those involved in 
the program are able to read the vernacular 
and are improving their ability to write it 
The pthers are learning • 

2 L^eracy Classes for Non-Aborigimf 
Teachers ^^^.^ 

All general and school staff can attend 
language classes and are encouraged to do 
- so Notes and tapes are available for 
reference and listening A^enps of lectures 
on Contrastive Linguistics was held in 
October by the linguist Other lectures on 
topics such as traditional life have be^n 
gyven from time to time: , * * i' 
3r Aboriginal Teachers-Training 

One two-year trained teaching officer and 
ofie one-year trained pre-school teacher 
from the community are not now working in 
the school, which is diSappointin'g. Four 
untrained assistants are working difectiy 
with the program.. The recently 
Commenced workshops are a training 
period as well as preparation time. 

4. Assistance and Training for Aboriginal 
Staff * - 

The f^n-Aboriginal supports the 
Aboriginal as muoh as possible helping 
with preparation of materials and conduct 
of the class as well as explaining the aims of 
a lesson and solving problems that arise. 

5 Assistance fnd Training for non- 
Aboriginal Staff ^ 

The At>origindl assistant supports the norr- 
Aboriginal, explaining, as required, so that 
the children un^rstand her^ How- inuch 
this is done depends on the ability of thef 
ir)Qf^.^^)Qf jglpi^l to entourage initiative. - 



6 Areas of Needs for Staff Ditvelop(h#nt 
and/or Training 

More At)Origlnals need to offer for training 
to become teaching officers with the~ 
Department 



C. MATERIALS 
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1. Production of Materials • 

Production of materials is only just ahead of 
basic needs Non-Abonginals have 
p)roduced aids, flash cards, duplicated w6rK 
sheets and charts. Use has t>een made of 
polaroid film to illustrate booklets with local 
interest. Assistance has also been given by 
external staff, who have duplicated and 
stapled books, hand printed charts and 
booklets and prepared illustrations. 

^. Materials Produced Locally and Used In 
the School 

Prjmers, readers, supplementary readers 
' and/story books have all t>een prepared 
locally Infant 1 class used twenty five 
Instant Readers, Infants 2 has twelife story 
reader^ and five units of the primer series 
which consists of twenty little booklets. The 
adult materials are currently being revised* 
and will be presented in thirty small 
primers. 1-12 are complete. 

3 Materials Produced by the Department 

One story redder has been printed but is 
already out of ,date due to necessary 
alterations ih the phonemic alphabet Two 
primers are with the prir^tier. Copies of 
booj^s in the Maung language have been 
recetv^ for reference, and sharing of ideas. 

4. Material^ in the Process of Production 

Revision of materials isan ongoing concern 
as no .pilot program was run to test the 
materiaL Literate people are 'being 
encouraged to write stories to be put into 
reader form. Adult material is bein^f 
revised— Primer 12-30. A^^Bre&ktfvough to 
Literacy' kit is t>eing prepared for 
vernacular reading and writing.' 

5. Materials Planned lor 1975- Production 

100 more booklets will be produced to 
"complete the infant primer series. 
Anindilyaugwa captions are to be added to 
PM readers*. Teachers' M^iuals will be 
produced to accompany both the adult and 



[ * th^ PM series of readers are published by 
Kea Press Ltd., Welli^on New Zealand. 



infant series it is anticipated that aspeopie 
become more confident they will write 
suitable stories to be incorporated m the 
program. 

D, COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

There is little interest of an ongoing nature 
shown in the program by thosi outside the 
school situation Several peopletiavebeen 
employed as informants, illustrators etc , 
but only for short periods The Community 
Council has been involved in decision 
making as much as possible but interest 
has not extended much beyond wanting to 
know why the school wanted to do certain 
t^lngs. Mothers interviewed' "recently 
expressed much satisfaction that their 
children were^ learning if3r' their own 
language but were adamant that they must 
learn English too The community accepts ^ 
what the school is doing as good but don't 
involve themselves 

E- PROBLEMS ^ ' 

'a) Lack of a pnmer typewriter has delayed 
' production of materials, 

b) Changes in both non-Abongmal and 
Aboriginal staff have prevented the 
program from progressing as well as it 
might have, 

c) Absentefeism also slows down the 
progress that is able to be made Irregular 
attenders hold back the regular attenders. 

d) Teachers are more aware that traditional 
teaching methods need to be adapted or 
omitted More study of the cultural • 
environment is needed; 



e) Aboriginal teaching assistants need 
training so that they can effectively assume 
responsibility for the vernacular side of the 
program, 

f) Ideally, the program shouW have been 
introduced only, after teaching materials 
had been tested with a pilot group, 
Materials are being written and procjuced 
oniy a little ahead of the program, and 

g) Linguistic difficulties are outlined on^ 
Pages 1 1 and 12 of the booklets "Bilingual 
Edu9ation Program at Angurugu, Groote 
Eyiandt, 1974 " (available from Angurugu 
School) 

F. HIGHLIGHTS 

Post primary slOw learners* have managed 
to reach and maintain a standard of 
performance equivalent Jo their brighter* 
peers The program has received impetus 
from the recent appointment of Mi^ Velma 
Leeding, a linguist, to Groote Eyiandt and 
from the recent ly arranged daiiy workshops^ 
which^e benefitting all involved. 

G. GENERAL ASSESSMENT 

The program has suffered both major and 
minor setbacks, buf those involved 
continue to be enthusiastic. 

H. OTHER COMMENT^ 

A booklet "Bilingual Education Program at 
Angurugu Gcoote Eyiandt, t974'"has been 
preparedfQr people who write to the school 
requesting informatipfh- 



A. THE PROGRAM AS IT OTERATES 

A bilingual program began here in 1973. 
1. 



2; Areyonga School 



Cla$$ Enrolment 

Preschool 22 

Infants 1 6-8 

Infants 2 & 3 14 
Intermediate (one class) 13 

Senior <one class) 16 
Post Primary 



Teachtrs 

Non^Aboriginal 

1 
1 

.1 
1 

1, • 
1 




Language 
Used 

Pitjantjara 



Pitjantjara English 

English 
English 



2 The type of program 

The program fQr the pre-school is an oral 
one in the Aboriginal language, Pitjantjara 
The English sounds which are not used in 
Pitjantjara are introduced to the children 
The Ron-Aborigmal teacher uses English r 
during the day It is hoped that the children 
become familiar with their sounds before 
they complete their two years of pre- 

SQhOOl 

Iruthe first year of primary school a program 
of literacy^ m the vernacular is commenced 
It isr then expected at some time in the 
following two years to initiate an English 
literacy program 

Some children who spent about a year on a 
vernacular literacy program commenced 
an English literacy program at the start of 
second term this year They are using a 
phonetic word attack approach and are 
prbgressing w^ll 

The intermediate class has one hour per 
day devoted to vernacular oracy and 
literacy skills The program is taken by an 
Aboriginal teacher 

Unfortunately, it t>^s:been im|3ossible to 
continue the program commenced last year 
with the senior.class , 

(a) The RoJe'of the Aboriginal Teacher 

The rote of the Aboriginal teacher changes 
according to where he is placed in the 
school 

For the pre-school and approximately the 
first three years of primary^chool his mam 
role IS to operate a successful and effective 
cl^ss unit independently In the upper 
grades his role is to run an extended oracy 
"ancMiteracy- prog ram * ^v. 

(b) TheB^ of the Non- Aboriginal Teacher . 

I t^^^d^t'^rion -Aboriginal teacher's role to 
teach the sections of the program which are 
to be taken in English > 

3*Teachtng Engli^ 

In the pre-schoOl English pounds not used 
in Pitjantjara are introduced , Common 
vocabulary item's and geperal commands 
are taught 

Infants 1 has thirty mirtmtes of formal oral 
English each ctay ^ 

infants 2 and 3 also have thirty minutes of 
formal oral English daily One hour each 
week IS given to short units la English oral 



composition, speech rhymes, songs, 
stories, drarria; and general conversation 

In the Intermediate classes formal oral 
English continues and some lessons are 
taught in English Literacy in English is 
commenced 

; In senior classes all lessons are taken in 
English and oral English . lessons are 
extended together with reading and writing 
in English 

4 Preparation for the coming year 

It IS expected that the following ideas can 
be implemented in 1975: 

• an expansion of the literacy program to 
include senior children, ^ „ ^ 

• a program for interested adults., 

• an extension of the literacy team to 
include interested adults, and older 
chil(jren, v 

production of original stories iUgstrated 
/ by* the authors or by a series of 
photographs, ^ 

• inclusion oi pre-school children at inma. 
(This IS the rfame given to the timp when 
children ar^ taught traditionafstnging and 
dancing), and. 

• extension of Aboriginal cultural activities 
into' the school 

5 Cultural vdtivities 

Inma. 

Traditional singing and dancing is taught*" 
by certain old women (b all the girls This 
activity takes one schbol afternoon per 
week. It IS usually held id the village area. 
This has proved very successful as often an 
audience gathers and adds reality to the 
activity. . 

Sometimes mma is nof hel4 This may 
happen because of adverse weather or 
absence of an important persorf. Classes 
-remain at school if an mma is not held The 
Pitjantjara p^ple are. still very tri^ally 
orientecj and much of their culture is still 
passed on in the usual manner. Activities of 
traditional or cultural importance are 
relatively common. 

At Ku/p/f/aratimeor^The Festival of Music*' 
held at Areypnga each year there is one 
night given to traditional songs and dances. 
Most visitors help to supply the 
entertainment on that night. Ihma during 
the second term iar'in preparation for the^ 
festival. 
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B. STA>F DEVELOPMENT-^ 

1 Literacy Classes for Aboriginal Teachers 

Two of the Aboriginal staff are competent m 
the vernacutar.^Three others are at various 
stages of development Classes for literacy 
in, the vernacular are taken by one of the 
non-Aboriginal . teachers One hour per 
week of formal activity is taken 

. In third t6rTTv^aj3fiw^£rogram fpr several of 
the school auxihary"~'s!atf^-af^d— «<i^^ 
interested^ adults will be started as a pilot 
scheme for an adult educMiiin program 

'2 Literacy classes for Non-Aboriginal 
Teachers 

Tgere are five non-Abongmal staff 
members at the school Two have done an 
intensive Pitjantjara lanauage bourse. T-he 
other three staff membdlrs'are interested in 
cloipgalanguagecourseand are constantly 
trying to learn m the real fife situation A ; 
courSQ at Areyonga may develop in tWrd 
term, 1974 . 

3 Numbers of Aboriginat T^aiNrs with 
Training and the Number in Tracing 

No Aboriginal teachers on the staff have 
had any formal training. There are two men 
doing the first year teaching officers'' 
course this year They wiJI return to the 
school for the 1975 school year The 
second formal year of their course will be 
1976 / 

Two men have decided to attend their first 
year of training in 1975 

4 The Type of Assistance/Training Given 
to Aboriginal Teachers by Non-Aborigihat 
Staff 

• Literacy classes in the vernacular are 
taken, - ' 

• Qne hour per week is used to discuss 
tegbhing aims and methods."^ 

• .U:Mfty minutes each week is spent on 
c|rawing techniques in air attempt, to 

^ develop the teacher's ability to illustrdle 
books aod other rpaterials for the 
classroom. 

• English speaking and literacy is 
attempted individually^ when a need 
presents itself/ 

• assistance is given to produce finger 
plays, sohgs and rfiymes iri thevernaculdr, 

• a$8istance is giyen to the Aboriginal 
teachers to encourage them to produce 



story books. Series of photographs have 
been* used effectively to stimulate 'the 
writing of books suitable for reading tothe 
children, 

• assistance has been given to encourage 
the production of supplementary readers 
usmg a limited phonic constructed 
vocabulary, 

• lesson types are developed' and then a 
series qf lessons are developed and put on 

~^^o^^ajrc)sjobe used during the lesson, Snd 

• whQ^^ve^^7^eed4s-cJlvious some oieans 
of meeting that need i? foun 

5. The Type of Assistance/Training Given 
to Non-Aboriginat Teachers by Aboriginal 
St#ff. 

Incidental assistance is given to non- 
Abongmal staff by the Aboriginal staff The 
' .amount* of assistance depends on the 
personal relationships developed between 
the people involved 

• f 

• 6. Areas of Need for FiiHher Staf^ 
Oevelopme»p and/or Training. . 

• formal teacher training ,for^ Aboriginal 
school staff fnyst continue if the bilingual 
approach is not to stagnate, 

• for the upper classes there s^uld t& an 
Abonginal'teacher who can take an oracy 

"and 'literacy program, " * 

• Aboriginal teachers shrduld be 
encouraged to run adult literacy course.s 
This is an are? that needs immediate and 
concentrated action, / ' 

• some attempt shpbid be^ntade to improue 
thiB mathematical understanding of ^the 
Aboriginal teachers, 

• any of the Aboriginal teachers with 
special talents.e.g. playing ^n instrument or 

' drawing, should be encouraged to improve 
this, skill. 

• teachers at bilingual schools should be 
iglven the opportunity to ' speak with 
teachers in similar situations. 

• theVe should be rpore contact betw 
schools in the same language gr 
Exchange of ideas,^materials, etc., sKould 
be regular. ' \ 

• Aboriginal staff should be traiir>4d in the 
*us^ of school ^ equipment^ ^jand the^ 
encouraged to uaib them, and' 

• the literacy team should t^r^xiended to 
any interested literate adult. . . . 
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C. MATERIALS 

1 Indicate Who it Involved in Material 
Production ^ • * 

A total of four non-Aboriginar and up to five 
Aboriginal teachers dre involved in the 
production of rpaterials It is hoped to 
involve some more adults and older* 
children in this work' 

2 A List of the Materials Produced^ocally 
and in use in the School « # 

Books in the vernacular include ' 

•.stones illustrated by the aolhor, 

• stories to accompany a series of 
phonographs, 

• supplementary books for Ihe reading 
scheme, 

• picture books in English where '^he 
^^itjantjara has been included, 

• weather charts, 

'What-I Can Do* chart, 

photographs for useas pictures talks, oral 
^composition etc in both languages, ' ' 

• two phonic books in ^glish for the initial 
introduction of the ri^w English sounds, 

• phonic lesson car^s. A series of lessons to 
devtelop oral disc/ffninrftion. There are two • 
series, one for f if st year and one (or second 
year (incomplete). , 

• a series 9f /Auditory drs6rimination games 
m the vernacular, . \ 

• a series of finger plays, songs and rhyme$, - 

• a series of physical education games, and 

• material for the readirig program 
includes' 

' The 'look and say" method which is used in 
the iniJtlal stages to develop a sight 
vocabulary; thcee re^d^rs. flash Carols, 
word' matching' games, word picture, 
matching sets, fetter-letter matching sets,, 
word bingo ^nd tottogames, A'phonic\^ord , 

, attack method is ^followed Sfter a' sight 
vo(;abu1ary fs established. For this wehave 
a set of aids similar in type to those used In 
preparing a sight vocabulary/ . , 

Parallel ' to jHionic teachihg[ the "loolc and 
say" method is uSed to teach action words 
sc^that stories can be read. For.this wehave 
made: , 

Word picturecaVds, flatm cards, wordbingo 
games,' sentence constructic^ kits and 
workbooks. 



3 A List of Materials Prirfted by the 
Dtfrpartment for use In the School 

Production by the Department of majterials 
for use m the school has been very.s/nall 
They do however supply a number of useful 
materials Most of the schools in this 
language group are in other states, South 
AustraUa and Western Australia, and most 
of the materials have also been produced 
and printed by the respective state 
departme'nts of education 

' The Areyon^a School will soori* have a 
number of materials to submit for pnnting 

-and It IS hoped that these matenals. If 
printed, will be made available to the 
' Pitjant/ara schools in other states. 



'4. A list of Materials In the Process of Being 
Produced ^ * 

• a s^ng b^ok is being printed by the 
Institute 'for Aboriginal Devefopmenit in 
Alice Springs. 

• aDook of rhymes and pictures to colour is 
also being^ublished. * 

• rnorebooks irrthe supplementary reading 
scheme These will be submitted to 
Government Printer when thev set is 
Complete. 

• phonic lesson cards, 

• new and improved oral discrimination / 
games, physical education ganles 
extension, 

• the materjal used in the reading schemes ! 
At present these are only made as they arel 
required for the program, 

• completion of a series of. drawings 
suitable for rubber stamps Th^e would be 
in constant use if they were made availabli^ . 
and are suitable^ for use m almost all 
Aboriginal schools, * ' 

• picture books of a fair standard suttable 
for reacing to a class. These books are 
suitable for printing and could b^pfintedin 
any ^t>oftginal language. The pictures 
illustrating ' the . book are a seriesjof, 

^excellent photogfaphs taken locally. Tf>e 
books in Pitjantjara and Engli^sh wilj.| be 
submitted for printing when th^y' {are 

* completed, < • • ' j 

•^an^iQcrea^ in the variety of English* 
picture- books '^uSed for translation. iThe* 
Pitjantjara is typed and included in! the 
book. ,\ 
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- • a series of activity pictures is being 
colJected ahd a suggesfioh card 'is being 
made for each picture, - 

materials suitable for adulf literacy in the 
vemacuiBr program are being produced 
and '* 

• more books iri the serfBS m Enghsh for the 
introduction of new English sounds are 

» 0 planned 

5 A Brief Indication of 'pfobat)le Directfon 
tff Materials to be Produced In The Next 
Twelve Months. 

for matenaJs to be extended and cont<hued" 
next year th6re would have to be stability of 
school staff involved in the pr^pdiuctton, 
The materials produced this year would s^t 
the' pace for next year There could be 

an fricrease in mafterials for 'the reading 
schemes , , 

vernacular for children 

English' for children 

vernacular for adults^ 

• an^improvement irt classroom aids other 
. than literacy, 

• continued production of riding b^oks in 
the verr>ac'u1ar with an ex ten$ion tnto books 
Of fffct and ho^ p do it books, and 

• wider use o< materials, either clirectly from 
the Aboriginal / culture or modified for 
school, use. 

D. COMMUNljTY INVOLVEMENT 

The people at Areyonga are aware of what 
fs happening irj the school because: 

• fhere IS a Jdrg^ local staff employed at the 
school^ . ^ , 

• mo$t* of 'Ihi Aborigmal teachuers are 
deeply mvofvea in their worl< and are able to 
inform the' community of the school's 
activlt?fes b^caijse they know why they do 
their work, 

• adults le^J free and are encouhaged and 
do come ir|to the school. They often join in . * 
song and tiance time with the Pre-school 
and infant^ groups. This time is. often held " 
outside anfchany adults In the area will come' 
and join tne group. 

• most peopd. includjnp. the Couricil ^ 
*iembersJare1nvolved in the running of the 
"Festival of Mtfsic" held , annually at 

* Areyongi and • _ 



AbongmaV 
opportunity to 
language course be 
to the school or 
the appointment. 




• at a meeting held with iKe Bilingual 
Committee the courtcil an^embers of the 
commjjnity expressed-^supp^ort for. *the' 
program ^ * 

E. PROBLEMS 

• Language difficulties for some of the non- 
Aboriginal ^staff. All interested non- 

should be given the 
dertake a Pitjantjara 
ore they are appointed 
^oon as possible after 
This IS particularly 
necessary for the^ Preschool-arid Infants 
teachers 

• It has been difficult to obtain funds to pay.- 
the ^ofd ^vomen who teach, traditiogaf' 
singing and dancing, The regular method 
of selecting two names and then having 
these people paid at ^dult education rate 
does not work The teachers change 
week to week. Some weeks there rpay I 
many as six or seyen while on <5ther 'd[ay^ 
there may be only two' or three 

It has been suggested that thW^school 
receive, funds- for this purpose /nd from 
these funds pay the teachers a^cdrding to 
who does the work. 



farge type, 
the year has , 



• A typewriter with extr 
promised at the beginning 

: /been delaye^ 

• There is,nd lingufston/w)bom'the school 
can call for assjistanQjfe, Production : of 

'materials iig;the vernacular i\as jAeen slow 

^because of- this 

• The r>op:Afe&riginaF te'achfer in the 
program has/nai^to assist two and mpre 

.'Aboriginal/ tefirchers in' ^ vernacijlar 
programmiiig lh additTOn^o taking iJiasses 
in-^rai Engllteh. it has beew difijcujt'tot^ach 
the non-Aboriginal children as well. 

• There >»ave't>gen no books available for 
the reading program'and as a resylt of this 
the reading program started late in the year 

F. ' SUMMARY OF HiGHUGHTS 

The teachers at Areyonga who are able to 
.9ee the re»fts of the|| work are ertcouraget* 
to further and better work. ' \ % 

X^ey have ieen and heard songs whteh 
they wrote performed with enthusiasm and 
enloymeiit by* ^he cl»4ldren/i^ofe 
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tmpoftaotty these songs have earned over ' 
from school life to home life Young 
mothers smg"Wfes^ongs to entertain their 
child/^enand m the future the children will " 
know these songs Before they come to pre- 
school 

• Two books, one^of songs' and one of 
' rhymes. ar€;mftTeprocess of be»r>g printed 
The%e books will beravailable for the peopte 
at Areyonga to buy These, it is hoped, will 
be kept in Aborjgrnal homes and will 
provide some reading materials for Iterate 
children ar>d adults * 



Ttie personal and professional 
development of some of the Aboriginal 
teachers is another • highlight of the 
program ... 

There is a change of attitude felt at the 
school The children feel free to develop as 
best they can m a less stressful situation 

G A GENERAL ASSESSMENT OF THE 
^ jPpOGRAM 

All feachers. Aborrginal and nort- 
Abonginal feel that^he program /s making 
^rf^^reyqnga School a better school 





A THE PROGRAM 

1974 has been a year of^preparationior the 
' introductioh of a bilingual program irr oral 
Creole m 1975 in the pre-school All 
activities yrili be. taught .in^^.Creole-.The 
prdgram is essentially expeniViental and 
whether or not it continues in 1976 is a 
onatter for decision by the Aboriginal 
peopte at Baft>yili During ,1975 the 
community will also decide whether 
l^eraty is to be developed m Creole 

Two other themes will start in 1975 The 
Van Leer Scheme of English for non- 
standard speakers of English will be used in 
Irjjants cl^^es 1 and 2 During 1974 Infants 
l^ere using this scheme with effect 

A literacy program in NQalkbun for seniop' 
pupils wiH Stan with the return of David 
Jentiah from his third year of training. He 
will wbi'k together with John Sandefur. 
' Summer Ins.titute of Linguistics lingMtst in 
the area Other local lar>guages will be 
studjed over a long-rar^^ngWogram 

We are at present investigating local culture 
which we' can use when developing 
curriculum, ^^ttiematica^ concepts are 
l>eing studied 

r 

Abonginal dartciog is important in the 
currtcuiurQ. The school dance group made 
one touf rfi 1974 and plarts another in 1975 
mrough; Queensland We are making , 
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efforts to avoi^l regimentation and formality 
in Jime-tabting and assemblies and are 
trying to develop means of using the more 
informal traditional Aboriginal approach to 
. sucb matters , ^, • 

B. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Aboriginal staff are involved with Ifteracy 
progyims and this will be more pronounced 
in w75 Teachers and other community 
personnel are t>ecoming more aware of 
their own language and their own culture 
Two At>ortgmal teaches are now in train ii^g . 
in Darwin and on^wiH goir>g \b^^ 
Batcheto/in*1975 

The wholeSjChool is essentially alraining 
t program oPnon-^t>original staff giving 
assistance 'in all Tacets of schooriife. e.g. 
< one teaching assistant if undergoing - 
training as a librapan. This is also the case ^ 
wnth the dertcal assistant. It would be- 
beneficial to \f\e program if a full time ' , 
, linguist* could*be appointed to'the school. * • 

C. MATCDIAL|| - . 

Little can t>e done until a'grant is received , , 
through the Innovations Prdgram (Schools 
Commission) of $6,000.00. it is essentially a 
grant which vicif f t>e used in the development 
of our own reading scheme both in English > 
and in the vernacular • r^:* g 
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* D. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT AN 
SUMMARY OF HIGHLfGHTS 

The most satistymg aspect has become the 
general awareness of the local people of 
what IS happening at the sphool The loca 
Council whict} doubles m fact as^ltJe 
School Counc'il has become^ i^eeply 
involved m all decisions madeX The 
community has now become mvolved^rrth- 
. teaching to the Suropeans culture and 
eventually with the help of Mr Jentian. 



y they^ill be teachmg Ngalkbun They are 
' also involved m adult education < 




E. PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 

Most of the problems being encountered at 
, the moment evolve from the shortage of 
staff owing to the lack of accommodation ft 
IS hoped this-will not be a problem m 1975 
The difficulties of obtaining suitable 
equipfnent 'shoulcJ also have been 
overccwne if the grant of $6,000 is approved 



ferco^t 



4. ^ Docker River School 



A, THE PROGRAM AS IT OPERATES 



1. ^ction 

Pre schdol 

Infants 2 

. Grade, 3 

Combined Grade 
4,5,6 * . 



2 Type of Program 



rnrd 




Teachen 
/. ^k>n Aboriginals 
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General aim,. 
-^SUft vernacular program 
in th^ pre-schoor 




Language 

Pitjantjara, 

Pitjantj*ra/_ 

Engl?$(v- 

PitjantjS?^/ 

English / - 

Prtjantjara/ 

'English^ 



^* English conrtmenced using — 
the vernacular 

-> Cortimunkatibn in English, 
Communication iri Pitjantjara. 



Communication in the — - - 

vernacular and literacy 
• » 

~ — Bridging English and' 
the vernacular 



Pr#-Schoef ' 

Pt^am^va is used ^s the medium at^ 
instruction # •> ' ' 

When children are abTfe-toJcomnuimcate 
with (Bach otfw and their teachferstejatively 
fluently iirtneir^own language, they are 
introducediospoken forms of English This 
occurs in fhtants 1 (latter stdgesf^end 
' iftfartts 2 • ' . . 

<^ 

Infants 2 have a non-Aboriginal* teacher 
and an Aborigm%l teacher. '.^A* bilingual 
approach ts thus followed— a* team 



teaching approach The" non-Aborigmal 
teacher teacbes or^ Ehglish with 
assistancefiotntheAborigjmarteacber The 
Aborigiriaf- teacher ^if), turn teaches the . 
vern^ular . WMmg^ of s^bols is..- 
introduced, and smaller.words and simple 
5enter>ce structure. 

: , > ' 
BATHUBST ISfiAtio SCHOOL- 
SEE ST. TkERCSE S SCHOOL 



In Gr9de 3 the children bridge Engltsh and 
Pitjantfara This is done by making 
comparisons with the ^^ernaciJlar The 
writing and reading of English is compared 
to the writing ^rid'-treading of Pit)ant)ara 
This bridging may overlap into Grades 4. 5. 
6, the general aim being literacy in English 
and Pitjantjara 

T^e above procedure is used in ait subjects 
in general Pitjantjara is used m the early 
stages till Grades 4, 5. .6. then English and 
Pitjantjara are^jsed m the ratio of abouX 3 1 
In Grades 4. 5. 6, children look further into, 
their own language, into parsing, analysis, 
artd grammar Vocabu4ary in t)oth 
languages is extended • » 

(a) The ro^, pi the Aboriginal Teacher 

Aboriginal teachers are responsible for the 
pre-school and Infants 1 andSgrades They 
are part of a teaching tg^mjn Grades 2 and 
4, 5 and 6 

(b) The rde of tti^on- Aboriginal teacher 

Non-At>ongmai teachers are part of the 
teachirig team for Grades 2 an6 4, 5 and 6 
They are responsible for the English 
language component of the program and 
for advising the Aboriginal team members 
on cumculun^ planning and teaching 
methods Non-Abonginaf teachers are 
learning the language s^nd culture' of the 
Pitjantjara community m which they live/- 

{O Tf\e Rote of Ot)>er People Invohfed 

The At>originai T^jnal of elders give 
support to schdol activities 

The non>Abonginal at Pocker River show a 
keen interest in the people This creates a 
good rapport with a happy<\interested 
At)origmal community 

3^- ffici^g English 

Pre-School 

Only a slight amount of work is done in 
Enghsh. names of common things, places 
and people The children are famfiiarised 
with. English sounds Most work is in 
Pitjantjara. 

InfanUl. 

Greater emphasis is placed here on 
phoniQs in relation to symbols and the 
breaking up 0i Aborigin^t words. f49i()y 
processes'^ are similar in both, languliges 
and ove^p le. pre-re&ding. pre-writing 
symbols, phonics. Most work in this grade 
centres on the yernacular 
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Infant^ Z 

A bijingual ajpj^roach is followed here and 
Engfisbiteracy is introduced- The children 
come junder the influence of a European 
teacher and are taught everyday words ar>d 
simple sei^tences There are'daily drills in 
units of language from a real context where 
possible The At>original teacher cin 
explain in the vernacular what is to be done 
by the children 

The fotlowing materials are used 

Songs.and rhymes. Engiisti readers m the 
Sequential Unit Scheme. t>ooks with easy 
meaning and short sentences, translation 
of simple Pitjantjara sentences and words 
into English, stones of 'actual happenings 
and. ^^iting and copying of stones and 
phorttcs from the work of the tedicher 

GraM 3. « 

Here a considerable amount of bridging 
takes place The children^t this stage have 
a relatively firm grasp of the vernacular and 
have had an introduction to Er>glish 

Oral units of language are still used at this 
leveK These have a considerable amount of 
rote learning ih them and are compared to 
Pitjantj'ara. 

Children also' learn th^ English for objects 
which they come into contact witft. tetters 
are sent to friends and relatives in other 
places. These are written in both 
languages The English readir>g books are 
those from ihe Unit 'Sequential Scheme. 
English comparisons are made from 
Aboriginal Readersl^nd stones. Twelve 
words are taken from the Schonnell 
spelling lists weekly. 

Grades 4, 5, 6 

This IS where fluency in English and fluency 
m Pitjantjara are the mam aims Children 
leirn English by oral activities reading and 
writir>g 

4 Preparation for the coming year 
Planning for 1975 

To continue training Aboriginal teacherslfn 
curriculum and teaching, and to. acquire 
more English readers and more Pitjantjara 
readers 

5. CuttuiM Activities * 

The children dance af>d sing in the camp 
supervised by iKjult$> Older men come Into 
the clasisroom and tell stonas of the past 
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once a week to senior children only We 
employ the use of Aboriginal phrases, 
drawing etc to give an approach to English 
The children are taught Aborigmal names, 
places and their history and significance as 
allowed by the adults 

B STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

AM Abon^inal staff, except one. are Itterate 
in Pitjantjara Non-Abongmal staff have no 
opportunity to attend literacy Classes, but 
undertake privately to study Pitjantjara Ail 
teachers are picked 'by the community 
Those chosen and accepted are those with 
a high academic standard Ltteracyjn thejr 
own language is a pre-requisite Five 
Aboriginal teachers are working at the 
school . • . 

U Type of Assistance to Aboriginal 
TeactMfs by Non-Al>original Teachers 

The io5n-At>original teacher advises his 
teaching team member on programming 
and production of materials In general h»' 
arms to encourage initiative and 
professional development 

2 Aborigtnal Teacher Assistance to Non- 
Aboriginal Teacher 

The 'Atxyrigmar. teachers* 'niam ta^k is 
Aboriginal language insUuction They 
Interpret mside and outside the classroom, 
act as the disciplinary authority and in 
general liaise between the school and the 
community The Aboriginal teacher is a 
fnain spurce of Aboriginal information used 
tn the teaching of many subjects 

3. Areas of Nee^ for Furttm Devetopmant 

• non-Aboriginals to be specially selected. 

• non-Aborigmals to have a course in the 
. local iangua^^. ^* 

• non-Abor^gir^ls to be interested m 
helping AtXKiginals. 

• At>briginats need to have opportunities 
for further study at an institution located in 
Alice Springs 

C. MATERIALS 

Local production of material has been 
limited by the at)ser>ce of a local lingivst. As 
at Areyonga, we use materials produced in 
. Pitian^afa by the institute for Aboriginal 
^ DevelopfTient and the South Australian 
,^Educ#tk>n Department. In i975 we aim to 



gather stones about local areas, and 
material pertaining to the local culture 

0. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Comrnpnity involvement is welcomed. 
Aboriginal elders are m full agreement with 
the bilingual concept and both men and 
women act as "teachers fpr the children in 
such fields as dance and bush lore 

, The Head Teacher attends local council 
meetings where considerable decision 
making takes pJace. Matters of truancy 
arise At such meetings the general 
importance of education arises and -the 
reasons for school The fact that there are 
Aboriginal teachers m the school teaching 
the Aboriginal lai^guages does much to 
obtain community support In forthcoming 
meetings, the bilinguaVprograhris will be 
looked at in detail by the counciTexecutive. 

E. PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED ' 

• acquisition and availability of material. 

• extra work load on European teachers in 
advising, making matenals, and learning 

anguage. 

• tinding ^effectiye^At>original and non- 
lAboriginal teSCFTP^ ' . 

, • the many curtUral diffeffeices There 
needs to be gi^e and take from i>oth 
cultures. 

• ma^nta^n»ng a high starnJard of 
work, and 



• teaching I 
see the nc 



^lishtoapeoplewh 
I for It 



G. A GENERAL ASSESSMENT 



Greater support to education is given by the 
community than previously Moreeffective 
learning by children occurs with Aboriginal 
teachers. The program has not been in use 
long enough to f ihd out the results for those 
children who go on to further education. It 
IS however, possible to see senior children 
having far more knowledge and a greater 
understanding of their^ language and 
Er>glish than previous school leavers. 
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5. Garden Point School 



(This school IS m thepreparatory stagefor a 
fuH scale bifmgual programs to commence 
in 1975) 

A. THE TYPE OF PROGRAM 

The language used at Garden Point School 
IS Tiwi 

1 The Pre-Schod 

The use of the Tiwi language plays a vital - 
role in the organisation of the Pre-school 
program 

(a) Instructions regarding general 
b^aviouf neatth and hygiene are given 
first in Tiwt toy thetwo Aboriginal assistant^ ^ 
and then in English by the teacher. 

(b) Picture talks are given tirst mTiwt and 
then in English. 

(c) For group activities and dramatic play. 
requ»red behaviour \% outlined first m Tiwi. 
then in English, • ' 

(d) Story readings for the three year-olds 
are given almost entirely in Tiwi. and 

(e) The use of Tiwi in the pre-school 
Situation seems to give the children 
something they can identify with It helps 
relate their activities to the community as a 
whole By the time second-year preschool 
IS reached. English can be used more 
widely 

2 Infants— Lower primary School 

Here there are two very capable Tiwi 
assistants working with the teachters. They 
give a lot of direction and comments m Tiwi 
Thb chfhjren speak Tiwi amongst 
themselves in informal situations 

In the Infants section the teacher has a 
Tiwi News" session eve^ry day Picture 
talks and word games are ^metimes taken 
by the assistant in Tiwi. The teacher uses 
Tiwi words for things such*as shells and 
leaves in n^ure science lessons. 

Recently the school received from Ms 
Mane Godfrey (a linguistic researcher at 
8athurst Island) a list of the tetters of the 
Tiwi alphabet and their phoneme qyality. 
This has helped the Grade 3 teacr)$;r label ' 
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pictures she had put ^lor display m both 
Tiwi and English This™ormationfromMs 
* Godfrey will help greatly in making many 
more teaching aids and starting some 
simple story booklets. It also helps the 
teachers pronounce the Tiwi words 
correctly 

3. Grades 5 A 6 

There are. at present, no Aboriginal 
Teaching Assistants for these grades More 
errtphasis. therefore, is placed on the 
children's ability to ufKlerstand and dse the 
English language. Their reliance on Tiwi m 
formal s«tuattons is rK)ttcea^ly less than in 
the Jumor Grad^ (indeed, this is 
netessarlty the case under,the present set- 
up). However, they do speak Tiwi amongst 
themselves in ^e class and constariHy m 
the playground. , ^ - A 

B. TEACHING ENGLISH IN THE 
SCHOOL cm0t^ ' * 

There is a lot of concentration on oral 
work— units of lar>guage. oral composition, 
speech lessprrs. Much of the phonic work 

' done in the tower ^school ts oral 
Until this year the school 'experienced 
Extreme staff shortages and many^of the 
children were unabfe to read. *The 
establishment of^ a literary found the 
community to l>e' most interested and 
helpful, assisting in cleanng a room and, 
building txx)k shelves and other furniture. 
A riding scheme was , compiled with 
material available The reading scheme fits 
well into the school's English ^program and 
IS re-inforced by an enthusiastic use of the 

« library *by f!»upils and staff 

» 

C. i>REPARATlON FOR THE COMING 
YEAR 

The Council has expressed interest in a 
bijir>gual program for the school which 
does . possess assistants capable of 
instructing in the Tiw,i language. 

A 

CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

The teaching pf cultural activities to th» 
children by local Aboriginals can also be 
seen as^ anotKer outward feftectibn of 



community involvement However, as yet 
this has nQt met with any great degree of 
success as only one woman shows interest 
in teaching the girls mat making and 
dancing Another. old man who used to' 
teach dancmg has died and has not yet 
been replaced A young man used to help 
With sporting activFties but now no longer 
does so s 

£ COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Community invokement with the school is 
outwardly reflected in the local Education 
Committee whereby the Head Teacher, 
Community Advrser. and Administrative 
Officer meet with the members of the 
Aboriginal Council These meetings have 



proved to be the best way of conveying 
information to the Community, solving 
protMems and ' getting ttiings done" at the 
local level 

I think It would be reasonable to assume 
that the people are not really aware of what 
IS going on in the school. They deem 
attendance to be important but not ^ much 
at pre-school level They seem to see thfe 
school IS very much "teacher's business" 

I feel that the initial interest in the library 
needs to be re-inforced by the offering of 
library services to the adults Perhaps the 
"proper, establishment of a Parents /and 
Friends Committee could lead to more co- 
operation with the adult community 
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1. Type OF PROGRAM 

1 The only classes asing a type of bilingual 
.Situation are the older primary and 
secondary students who do Burarra as an 
elective Some work on outstations is being 
done in the student's own language— tHis 
bemg very limited due to the languages 
generally being those that have not. as yet. 
been recorded 

2 The program at the school is one of 
literacy m the language wj;vifst m 
outstations it is an oral one, 

(I) At Maningrida a teaching officer take$ 
the classes and runs a weekly session for 
non-Aborigmal teachers to learn to speak, 
read and write the language 

00 At the outstations it is usually the 
teaching assistant who works closely with, 
the non-Abonginal teacher to give 
instrut:tions. guidance dnd oral language to 
. th6 children whjjst the non-Aboriginal is 
being, taught some of the more common 
phrases etc 



2. TEACHING ENGLISH 

As the bilingual program is not exl^nsive 
the Ef)gtish program follows a similar 
pattern to that of other schools 



Gordon Sweeney School, 
A Maningrida 

3. PREPARATION -FOR 1975 

The only extension planned for 1975 is the 
introduction bf oral Gunavidji 

f CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

Because of the diversity of the Aboriginal 
community here, cultural activities are 
limited to ctass'organisafion rather than on 
a whole school basis' Work is done in Art 
and Song and Dance in this field., 

5. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Most of the Aboriginal staff are not literate 
in any Aboriginal language .Some are 
attending the classes mentioned above. At 
the moment we have two Aboriginal 
teachers with training and one is training m 
, 1 974. We are holding weekly sessions^ or all 
'At>original teaching staff in basic tfeateher 
training. These 'lectures' rricludS some 
basic information on hp^ to plan a lesson, 
how to teach a subject etc. These sessions 
are taken by a wide section of the staff 
During the year Ms K GlasgoW. of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, ran a 
hteracy workshop and training program for 
Aborigines m Burarra. 

Aboriginals on the staff are encouraged to 
explain and discuss their, culture and 
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language wttH European teachers There is 
rx) formal workidone. 

D. COMMONltY INVOLVEMENT 

A section of the community uses the school 
as a place for thtfir morning tea and lunch. 
This enables a valuable interaction to take 
place t>etween staff and parents Some 



members of the community are employed 
. to instruct in Art *id Dance whilst council 
members ofter^come to address the school 
on a number of mraers. 

These have led to an^wareness of some of 
the things that are^happening '-in the 
school— this is reflected in the generally 
improved attendances. 



7. Goulburn Island School 



PROGRAM 

This school comrrjenced 
program in Maung in 1973 



a bilingual 



A. >RE^HOOL 

1 Aboriginafteacher 

1 Aboriginal teaching assistant 

18 children 

1 Type of Program 

Except for Oral English, all instruction is 
done in Maung. 

2. Role of Aboriginal Teacher 

She has complete cKargfe of the pre-school 
and prepare^ lessons and activities from 
outline guides of lessons supplied. 

3 Role of Others Involved 

Considerable help has been given to the 
pre-school by persons . other than the 
teachers involved in preparing materials for 
lessons and activities in Maung. Materials 
prepared include illustrations of traditional 
stones and aspects of traditional life for 
picture talks, experience lessons and so 
forth. A number of songs, rhymes and 
stories have t>€fen translated and composed 
for use in the pre-school. 

4. Teaching Oral Er^gQsh 

There has been some concern about this ^ 
there is no norv*Atx>riginai person in the 
pire-sphool. Lessens have been based on 
the Language Master materials preQwed by 
a non-Aboriginal. 



B. SCHOOL 

Years 1 and 2 

1 At> orig inal teacher 

1 Non-Aboriginal teacher ^ ' 
4 2nd year children 

4 1st year children 
1 . Type of program 

An initial literacy program is set for both 
groups. The language of instructions is 
Maung. Except for Oral English the first 
year program is conducted entirely in the 
vernacular. The second year program 
English component consists of Oral 
English* Mathematics and the transition to 
English literacy skills. AH other instnjction 
is in Maung. 

2 Role of the Aboriginal Teacher 

His role includes work with both 1st and 
' 2n6 year students in the vernacular, and 
adapting the program to this type of 
instruction, ft elso includes workirtg vyith 
the non-Aborlginat teachert 

3. Role of the Noi^-Aborlginal Teacher 

The no n- Aboriginal teacher has 
responsibility for: 

• the oral English component of the 
program, with both 1st and 2nd year 
groups, * 

• Mathematics with 2nd year group. 

• the transition to and teaching of English 
literacy sicillt with those students ready to 
atteihpt this^ep. and 

• wprltjng with the iM>Qrigin^^^^^ 
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4 Roi« of Others Involved 

A large amount of time has been gtven to 
the writing of stones by the United Church 
linguist. Ms H. Hingh, and by the 
Aboriginal literacy workers, as well as help 
in cO-ordinating many other aspects of the 
pro^m 

5 Teaching English 

(a) Apart from Oral English for both groups, 
the 2nd year group received' English 
instruction in Mathemati5^and attempted 
the transition to English literacy. skills early 
m 2nd term this year. 

(b) Transition to English literacy Skills The 
transition to English skills was commenced 
after ot)|ective evaluation of competence in 
vernacular literacy skills and a reasonable 
degree of development and fluency in Oral 
English 

(i) The bridging of literacy skills wafe 
attempted with *Breakthroygh to Literacy' 
material. This proved successful m the 
early stages, aiding m the development of a 
good sight vocabulary and an awareness of 
English grammatical structure, through the 
manipulation of words, sentences, etc. It 
also co-ordinated the writing and reading 
programs, * \ 

(Ji) We encouhtered problems with the 
Breakthrough .to Literacy* approach. 
Perhaps the greatest problem encountered 
was that of a restricted creativity in Etiglish 
for the wnting of stones, despite teacher 
created situations. There emerged a 
repetitive pattern m the children's stories 
and it was difficult to get the students to 
expand their construction beyond the$e, 
this situation was partly expected, using a 
Language Experience approach in a 
second language. EVen though the degree 
of Oral Epgllsh competence w^s good, the 
studerrts were hampered by a far from 
complete mastery of the second language 
iu\) 'Breakthrough' is still being employed, 
as a very useful aid, but other approaches 
have had to be used to make the program 
more dynamic. 

(IV) The program after 'Breakthrough' 
included cMild/teacher rel&ted and written 
stories, leading on to the rntroduction of a 
saquerttial reading scheme. 

(V) Phonics Program. This system of worti 
attack IS well underwood by the students aSs 
its methoti follows on well from those of the . 



vernacular literacy program. The students 
seem to be able to make a decisive break 
between Maung sounds and English 
sounds. 

6 Other Classes Involved in the Program 

All other students in the Primary School 
receive up to one^hour of instruction m 
vernacular literacy skills per day. 
7. Cultural Activities 

One hour per week is given to cultural 
aspects, including song, dance and story 
telling. In addition to this, the boys spend 
an hour on traditional craft work. People* 
involved in the program are the Aboriginal 
teaching staff and 4he Literacy workers. 
8 Preparation for the Coming Year 
The program will not be expanded! greatly 
next year Iwr^ill continue with another 
intake of 1st y^r students into bilii;igual 
education and development of Grade 3 
materials. 

C. STAFF DEVELOPIWENT 

t Literacy AbHifles of Aboriginal Teachers 

All the Aboriginal teachers in thfe bilingual 
classes have achieved, a high degree of 
competence in Maung. 

2. Literacy Classes for, Non-Aboriginal ^ 
Teachers ' 

All the Non-Aboriginal teachers attended 
Maiihg classes held by the United Church 
linguist earlier this year. The sessions, were 
one and a half hours daily for three weeks, 
followed by one hour sessions weekly. 

3. Aboriginal Teaching Staff 

3 Aboriginal teachers with 2 years* training 

2 Abonginal assistants with no formal 
training 

2 Aboriginal assistants at Batchelor for an 
initial year of training, 

4 & 5 Assistance/Training of Aboriginal and 
nomAboriginal Staff 

Each class has a teaching team of one 
Aboriginal and one non-Aboriginal 
teacher, each assisting the-othfer where 
necessary. 

6. Needs for Staff Developmem 

If non-Aboriginal staff are expected to 
develop some degree of competence in an 
Aboriginal language, school timeshould be 
maide avaiiabte for them to proceed with 
this. 
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D. MATERIALS 

1. Those involved m the production of 
materials are Mtss Hinch, Ms P 
Mirrwuma and Mr J Namyiwa. 

2 Types of Materials 

primers and supplementanes, 

• ger\^ral interest stories at various levels, 

• a workbook for the first primer has been 
devised and is currently being worked on 
by the students, and 

• numerous illustrations for the reading 
• program and for discu^ions, with^he Pre- 
school and Infants groups 

" 3 Production of Materials 

All material is ^oduced locally anV put Int9 
use in the program A large volume of this 
work has be^ri prepared for publication by 
the Department to improve the quality of 
reproduction and pre^eptation 

A grant has been received from the Schools 
Commission under the Innovations 
Scheme to improve- thfe reproduction 
faciNties'Of the Goulburn Island Literature 
Pro<Juction (Centre, 

4. Indication of Direction in lhe^xt Twehre^ 
, Months 

Matensll is on hand W;the productibn for 
furth^c-Dream-time stories, stories of local 
happenings and wider fields of exp>erience 
outside Goulburn Island More large 
illustrations for use in the pre-^hool are 
also underway 

E; COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Actual involvement of persons outside the 
. school and the literatur&productK)n centre 
IS not great, although a fe\fv people-take an 
active interest m \M school 

F. PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED „ 

1 . One problem which^ts jwst being felt is the 
lack of material for readmg extension work. 
The problem is one of manpower in the 
physical production of suita.l^le material.. 

t Attendance for^the first year group has 
been poor, .enabljrfg only the few regular 
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attenders to make a healthy start towards 
literacy in the vernacular 

3 The wide range of differences which has 
developed in abilities in literacy skills in the 
senior groups has made planning the work 
extremely difficult 



6. SUMMARY OF HIGflLlGHTS 

1 . Continuing development of the 
Aboriginal staff 

2. Good progress by the children m English • 
literacy skills after the transition, from the 
first language, and continued success and 
deve^lopment , in vernacular work by the 
second year children 

3 Children in the bilingual class continue to 
show confidence which 'reflects m 
personality and work. 



H. GENERAL ASSESSMENT OF 
PROGRAM 

/ 

Those children' who commenced the . 
bilingual program in 1973 have made very 
good progress, firstly, in developing ■( _ 
vernaqular literacy sliills-and secondly *n 
work in the se^gnd language: Oral English 
andjiteracy skills, and Mathematics 

It. 43 hard to assess self-concept and 
personality development, although a 
comment could be made to the effect that 
Ihey appear to be healthy. 

This year's intake of students have not 
generally been good attenders. Those that ^ 
do attend regularly have made a good start 
in vernacular literacy skills. 

Some of the be^sic aims of tf^e bilingual 
education program are being realised. The 
teaching staff speak favourably of its.- 
effects on the children anfl for. their' 
educational pAbntial. • 
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8. Hooker Creek School 



THE PROGRAM AS IT O^00n%S 


. Qass 


Enrolment 


thfants 1 


26 


Infants 2-3 


30 


Grade 3-4 ' 


31 


Grade 5-6 


24 


Post Primary 


23 



2. The type of Program 

All chjldrart except infants have half an hour 
per day. infants half an hour per week in the 
Walpiri language. The Aboriginal teacher is 
responsible for the whole program, 
planning and preparation for introducing 
the written form 9f the Walpiri language. 

The non-AbOLfiginal teacher $4ves 
' assistarice with teaching techniques, and 
'tricks* used to maintain interest and vary 
lessons styles. * 

3. Teaching English 

The Oral English Syllabus is used to sorne 
extent, but teachers freely organise their 
-own program. 

•The Sequential Reading Scheme is in 
operaiion. Written expression is planned to 
be taken along similar lines m thtrd term 
974. 

4. Preparation for the Coming Year 

We hope to increase the time spent with the 
infants to- probably an hour per day in the 
vemacular. ^ 

Hopefully primers will^ be prepared and 
introduced sometime in 1*975. 

B. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The Aboriginal teacher responsible for the . 
program j$ the only one lit^ate in written 
Walpiri. Two Aboriginal teachers have 
•received training, one has done a general 
teaching assistant's co\^s§ and one has 
been trained by the lingcl^f or the bilingual 
program. " 

One afternoon per week ti spent with all 
Aboriiginal teaching $taff assisting them 
with khowledde of responsibilities To 




children, teaching techniques, class role 
etc. 

Areas in need of further staff development 

• literacy classes for Aboriginal teaj 
Walpiri 

• literac^^ classes for non-A^^ 
teachers in Wafpiri. 

• more assistance to .non-Aboriginal 
teachers by the Aborigmal statf. 

C. MATERIALS 

It IS hoped that primers and sentence 
makers will be produced for use sometime 
during 1975. 

D. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Thrs is stillln its infancy here at*Hooker 
Creek. The teacher responsible for the 
bilingual program is also the school's " 
liaison officer Adults are* invited and 
encouraged to come into the school. At this 
Stage the main aim is togainthetrustof the 
community and to get over the idea thatthe 
school is theirs. 



E. SUMMARY OF HIGHLIGHTS 

The enthusiasm of children and teacher is 
very high. 

' r - 

F. ASSESSMpWT OF THE PROGRAM 

The school AS very fortunate to have ah 
Aboriginal teacher of exceptional calibre.* 
Together with his concern that the progranv 
d^elop and expand bodes' well for the 
future. Unfortunately the community and 
Village Couhcil po demand a great deal 
from him in time and effort, and he may 
have to choose between the school or. 
community work in the yary ne4r future. 
Perhaps the most urgent piiority is to train 
other Aboriglhal teachersSyiHiteracy so that 
the t>ilingual progrfmri can dsmttnue/att tile 
prescint time the whole programhin(}es.on 
the worK of the present teacher. 
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9. Lake Evella School 



A. THE PROGRAM AS IT OPERATES ^ 

The program at the moment is not a full-scale bilingual program. 



1. aass 

Pre-Schcw)l 
Infants 1 
Infants 2 
. Infants 3- 
Grades 4, 5, 6 



Enrolment 

>-8 



Ttaqher - 

Aboriginal 

1 
1 
1 

t 



Ttachtr 

Non -Aboriginal 

1 (part time). 



nparrpuynaj^- >3. Ti 



The language spoken is Dfamj^arrpuynai/^ Vs.^Teaching EnglisL. 
which fs a related dialeet t^^VjejjtpHfen o^al English -work has come mainly from 
Gup'apuyngu dialect. 

2. The Type of Program 

The teaching assistants teach m 
Djambarrpuyngu 

This year reading anct writing tiave been 
begun iti the Gupapuyngu dialect tn the 
upper three grades of the school. These 
'lessons have been taken by the Princjpat to 
date but in Third Term it is t^dped to have a 
Teaching Assistant taking the classes at 
lea^t twice a week. This has notbedn done 
before as we were waiting for the assistjants 
to arrive at £^ stage where they cah control 
the older children a^ weH as the younger 
and thus be effective in their teaching. The 
, beginning of , third term will see this. 

The books followed are those prepared by 

Ms Lowe of Milingimbi .^nd used by that 

school and Shepherdson CoHege in therr 

bilingual program. To date the Principal 
' has been abte to take the lessons as the , 

language in them is known to him but 
^further lessons will be difficult for a non->; 

Aboriginal to teach. 



the books prepared by the ^ Education 
Department Only a short, tim^ ago we 
received and began using the new Oral 
English Books. At present the work in them 
appears hard to children who have had little'^ 
pie-school back up activities. 

B. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Each afternoon from 3.30 p.m. until 5.00 
p.m. is used as preparation time when we 
work out the next day's program. The 
Principal work% with the Grades 2 and 3 
Teaching ' Assistants and sorts out 
difficulties. The'same happens in Grade 1 
and the pre-$chool. You might say we have 
daily jnservice courses and this is essenti^f 
if the assistants are going to be able to know 
what and how to teach different 4opics. 

O^GENERAL ASSESSMENT 

4 is realised that our literacy program is 
perhaps aimed jat the wrong end of the 
school population butr time and the 
availaBility of s<^^ne.fo actuajly begin 
the work is required. As soon as a full time 
teachier is available we hope td start on i 
fuihscale bilingual progrant. ^\ 



The Rolf of the Aboriginal TeacMr 

Much of the teaching loM for the lower 
grades and pre-school ur in the hands o.f the 
Aboriginal Teaching i^istants. 
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10/ Milingimbi School 



This' school commenced a blJ*Qguaf 
program in 1973. " 

A. THE PROGRAM AS IT OPERATES 
1 Classes (nVolved 

There are two Pre-School groups and two 
Infants classes learning in the vemacula?^ 
Gupapuyngu The Pre-school enrolment of * 
48 consists of two groups—a morning one 
or28 children (second year attenbers) and ' 
an afternoon group of 20 children, with an 
average attendarice of 16 at the morning 
' group and 15 at the afternoon group There 
are five non-Abongmal children also, one hi 
the morning and four m the afternoon 
enrolment 

There is one non-Aborigmal teacher^at the ' 
Pre-school and two Aboriginal teachers. 
Last year there were three Aboriginal 
. teachers and the wh<?le program flowed 
better. 

In the third term we have corrvbmed bo^th 
'groups and all children attend in the 
mornings—the younger children from 8 
a m. to 11 a.m. and the older children from 8 
am. to 11.30 a.m This was organised sa 
that the teachers could sit and prepare 
more thoroughly, make more p^manent 
aids and indulge in some nibre "on 
iocation" trairiing,ar>d mbstly to pt down 
songs and rhymes in the v^rnacJfer. 

First Year infants has an enrOljpahi of 22 . 
an^an average attendance of 16. There is ' 
one non-Aboriginal teacher *tind\ two 
Abo^yinal teachers. During Term*3^one 
Aboriginal teacher was teaching full Xirke In 
the classroom and the other teacher Was , 
. working with the linguist alter an hows ] 
^teaching of reading bach morning. ' 

" Second Year Infants has an enrolment of 20 
and an average dafil/ attendance oV 12 
children. There is one non-Aboriginal 
teacher anc| two Aboriginal teachers. Only 
one of the Aboriginal teachers has been 
teaching full time this term a^ the other has 
been working with Intents 3 (staff shortage 
acute). There ar^ two non-Aboriginal 
'children in this section of the school. 

There are no other classes in Gupapuyngu * 
this year. 
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2. Type of Program , ^ 

Initial literacy is taught in Gupapuyngu with 
teaching in the vernacular in the Pre-scKool 
and Infants section, and Oral English 
sessions and some English Mathematics^ 
sessiOris in Infants II. ^ 

(a) Role of thr Aboriginal Teacher 

,The Aboriajoal teachers Jn the Pre-schoo^ 
and Infantl^sectipn- undertake most of the 
teaching in early conceptual and pre-logjc 
development, language and auditory skills,' - 

. social studies, health and in reading in the 
vernacular. In the Infants groups they plan 
the progression of work in reading— one 
teacher has developed a culturally biased 
program which was implemented with the 
non-Abortginal teacher's help. A few olthe 
teachers are creative and assist the non- 
Aboriginal teacher by work ing out activities ' 
or suggesting ideas for lessor>6 airned at a 
particular ppint. 

(b) Role of the non-Al>orlginat Teacher . 

The non-Aboriginal teachers in both 
^ sections are responsiblefor provision of the 

theoretical framework and the overall 
' practical prograrh. Planning includes 

discussions of all lessons and aims.nrvith / 
, Aborijginal teachers and demonstrations or 

lectures so the Aboriginal teacher can 
:^ teach as confidently as possible. The Oral 

English sessions are the responsibility of 
' the non-Aboriginal teacher lind in the 
. Infarits Section some of the Mathematics 

program Is taught in English. The non- 
' A^brigindl children's education is also one 

of the non-Aboriginal t^her's duties and 

Is shared, by Jhe two*..non-Aborigindl 

teachers. * / ' 

(c) Role of Other' People involved 

Other people Involved in -the 6illngtial ' 
program ft Milinglmbi Include: Ms. Beulah 
Lowe, linguist: Ms Sue Harris, adult 
educator: Mr. DaviO Morgan, literature 
production: Matjdrra and Gularibunga, / 
literacy workers. * V 

Ms Lowe is the District Linguist for the * 
. United Church and Is engaged In printer 

production. Ms. HarrFs is working p^ttAlm 
' teaching English and Math ematics'^to* the 

Aboriginal teachers and Gupapuyngu to the 
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rton-Ah4cigina( teachers and 
administrative staff members She also 
assents Ms Lowe where necessary u . 

Mr; David* Morgaa is in charge' of 
reduction in the Literacy Cer^tfe and has, 
this term, beg^jn making^fds for the Pre- 
school and Infants sectfOn.as well 

Matjarra ' 9nd' Gularlbunga have been 
working m the Literacy Centr§, since its 
mception in third term last year. They have 
collected stories on tape and transcribed 
them Matjarra i^s -proved specially 
talept^d^ ip thenf^nslaUon* fields- a mos^; 
difficult area, and has been.workthgf^ this 
term^with Ms Lowe for an hour or so a day 
on Primer material. 

Gularlbunga has finished work on a full- 
time basis because of ill-health We iiope 
she Will continue with us on a part-tinne 
basis when she is able 

Reaching English 

At the Pre-schoojl jthere ^s no formal 
tedchinig of English. Depending on group 
readiness, labelling, action garp^ 
commands, etc.. are being taught halfway 
through first year of attendance These are 
taken by the non-Aboriginal teacher in the 
form of games, or matched to relevant 
activities and quite ofterv incidentally The 
other aspects of early Oral English are the 
exercises— listening and^roduction games 
and activities all geared to actions or 
activities so there is some relevance ( put- 
putrput' — outboards, 'chug-chug-chug' 
type noises and games — generators, dogs 
panting, etc . for "f" and "th" edercises and 
so on) f 

These activities continue throughout the 
two years with understanding of and 
production of sentence patterns taking 
over from simple words and phrases, 
depending on children's reejdiness and' 
maturity. We try to teach in English 
Concepts that the child already ^a$ in his 
own situation and make sure mat he can 
use and articulate concepts ri his own 
language before we ask that he does this Inr 
Etigfish (e.g. before, next to, benmd, eicji^ 

jn the Infants classed, the non-Ao^riginal 
' teacher conducts Oral English cl^^s^s for 
haftf an hour a day, divided into a 15 minute 
drill lesson based on the Oral English 
Syllabus and 15 minutes work in English 
songs, poems, finger plays and stories. In 
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second ye£^r Infants '^l least haff of the 
Mathematics syllabus is taught in Ertglish. 

4 Rlreparation for the Corfflr^Year 

Next year all Infants class^^ill follow a 
bilingual program. Primers wm be finished 
jn 1975 and the first groups, in what will b# 

• the Infants 111. will finish their primer work 
perhaps in Second Term We hope to 
involve -more classes in the school in 
Gupapunyngu literacy and^ increase . 
literature production to cater for the needs 

^ of older. children and tlie aduKs whov^rt! be *' " 
learning to read with Ms Sue Harris We ^ 
hope to produce a regular newspaper and 
using the dark room, scanner, etc , produce, 
teaching material the environment and 
relevant to community needs 

Intensive initial orrentation and 
Gupapuyngu language courses are-being 
organised for the first week^ term and the 
teachers wiM^i«ve7op port unity for 
contimjiflig-'tanguage classes throughout^ 

H^ear Language engineering will begin if 
possible and an increased output of songs, 
rhymes, etc . in Jihe vernacular^ 

5. Guttural Activities 

Children in Pre-schOol and Infants classes 
have '*bunguls!'^dancing) each week led by^ 
a team of men and supervised^ 
Aboriginal staff. ^ 

Aboriginal tea^hers^ake the 15 nrvnutes 
Idnguage-^Tulchme^nt sessions each day * 
.-Aisri^Gupapuyngu songs and-Stories. The 
Infants I class had a cultu/af social^tu^ies 
program planned entirety byJheA^orJginal 
teacher involvmg^^gMmy^ople ^;ffoni the 
community.^ 



B. STAFF DEVELpf^ENT 

1. Literacy for A^rlginat Teachers 

We have had no literacy classes in the 
vernaqular for Aboriginal teachers this 
ye^. All the Aboriginal staff are literate in 
Gupapuyngu with varying degrees of 
accuracy and fluency. All, with two 
acceptions, have had either refresher 
courses or training in reading wifh Ms Sue 
Harris last year. Some of our older teachers 
who have been away doing further training 
this year will need refresher courses in 
Gupapuyngu next ye^iK' 
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2 Literacy Classe; for non-Aboriginal 
Teachers 

The classes for the non*<^boriginal 
teactiefs4iayt^een maintained throughout 
the year ManydjarfriecK**ern^ 
Sue Harris took over and initiate^Jpf , _ _ 
type approach with the staff working at 
their own pace The prograhi aims to 
enhance teachers' communication skills 
• with students, fellow teachers and the 
community and at the same tim? prgmote 
'understandtng oMhe loca^ cuttiire ' ^ 

3 Nj^mber^ of AboriginarTeachef^^th 
Train mg 

Gayungi. one year oAj:atilfa^ 
' teaching experii9fTt5e . in pre-school and 
. infants 

Maj}yxSiaTT\, no offFcial training, 21 years of 
.^aching experience 

Guwalkuwal. 6 weeks training course. 2 
years teaching experience 

Yawirr. 6 weeks training course, 3 years 
teaching experience ' 

Warmbirrir. no training, 1 year teaching 
experience 

Gurranygurrany, no training. 1 year 
teaching experience ^ 

Bangguh. no official training— 16 years 
teachir ~ 



ling 

Waymamba, 
teach I 



Injj 
2nd year 



no official trajr 



year 



fig 



1st year 
Library 



Gurrawangu 
Peggy Anderson 
Djambut). 

Gapahy ^.•i 

Assistant Mutumbuk 

Next year Guwalkuwal and Warmljlirrir both 
Wish to attend Batchelor Training Centre 
and theidamilies are willing that they do so 
4 Assistance given by Non-Aboriginal Staff 
The pre-school staff have had less in- 
service training as the year has progressed 
Last year Friday was training and 
preparation day and concentrated on a 
particular aspect of teachmg, bhild 
development etc . each week We used 
material Ms Edmonds had prepared 
eourses on the child and play. ^p^Tused 



observations from the daily program as 
tQachiig poinls Nofi-Abonginal teachers 
demonstrated activities using -Aboriginaf 
teachers as the "pre-school" group 

This year began the same wav but the non- 
^Aboriginal teacher had to faj^e up extra 
duliesnrr-lHe-s^hool and this time waif 
lessened Th^-^ni this y^ar was to make the 
Abonginane^chers aware of where each 
chi>^ was phy&tcally ^ a^nd 
^elopjneryaliy— in othe^wch-ds incrfekse 
their observation and assessmer^t of the 
children Thil has had on\y limited si^ccess 
. Hopefully, next year with an extra 
Aboriginal teacher and another non- 
Aborrginaf teacher an effective training 
program might be resumed Ms Edmonds 
had a week*s in-service ooufse ^t 
Milmgimbi for Efctjp Island.. Maningrida 
and Milinginibi pre-school teachers 

Each afternoon the Infants teachers have 
worked together preparing the next day's 
program and the non-Aboriginal teachers 
have used this time in broadening the 
Abonginat teachers' understanding^! the 
aims arid confent of the program and 
helping them to develop teaching skills 

Ms Lowe has trained Guvvalkuwal and 
Warmbirnr in the teaching of the 
G^dschinsKy method of reading and "Ms 
SajmofKLalso-hajrrontnbuted in this area 
As Sue Harris-has taught English s^Hls and 
some l^ths for the i^st half of the year 

5 Assistance given by Aboriginal Staff 
The Aboriginal teachers have given 
valuable assistance to non-Aboriginals m 
,the area oj 

• language training ^ 

• local culture 

• required behaviours of the 
*l3al«nda" . 

' • knowledge of families and 

• assistance with discipline 

6 Areas jor Further Staff Development 

.1 Courses for Aborigine tea9hers In 
early mathem^ties^^^^^-gojng, as well 
. as spe^iaf^eminars, \ ^ 

S.L workshops for non-Abogginal 
staff from beginning of the year/ 

3. Furthfer language worle fpr non- 
Abonginal staff. 
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Some* courses <n "How Chllrfren 
team", wtiat helps ahd what hinder^ 
learning, fqr Abongjnal teachers 
especially. 

Opportunities for Aboriginal teachers 
. to see other .schools m action, to see 
other teachirtg styles, and conditions, 
and 

Courses in linguistics and iar>guage 
l^rning for non-Aboriginai teachers 



C. MATERIALS W ^ ' . 

During ttie year Matjarra. Gularrt)vnga. 
^ Buyuminy, Nalambirra'and Oavid Morgan 
have worHed, eittier full-time or part-time as 
members of the literature Production 
Teami This^or4(^nfails collecting matenal 
' by recordir)g stories in camp or the writing 
of new stories. T^is ts then ^itechinto, 
^ 5U|^*6 lay-out and illustrations 

^^^<ve^repared prior* to pMinting by tfie 
*^^ovenywit printer. The ty><>ks cover ^ as 
wide a spectrum ^as possit>le inctutiing 
trac)it»onal fqlKlore. logal history, children's 
•* stori^ and natural hjstory,{i.e. listings of 
4pcal flora dnd fauna, food stuffs and 
geographical feafuresK FCiurteen txx>ks 
hav^ been prepared in thi^ way. four of 
these are still witf) the Government Pnpter 

Although small in humber.'they represent a 
coQ^derable improvement in the quality Of 
matehal av^lable in th^ vernacular ^ . 

All^booksandteachmgaidsfcirtheprogram ' 
tiaye t>een produced in dose consultation 
with Beulah'Lowe . f 

Ms Ijowe alYd Manydjarn collaborated in 
producing PNmer% Number^ 3 and' 4 and 
^; are working on further ^numbers i 

*ln addittc^. Ms Lowe,. Joy a^d JoAn 
'Salmqhd have devised aids used in 
conjunction with the primers These 
include a form of Word Bingo, a Word Slide 
Rule, fiash cards and sup|)lea>ehtary , 
.;readers7^ The actual -prodvction* 6f these 
' aids was assisted by^ Ou^alkuwal. ' 
• Warrobirnr arnj Gurranygurrany. 

Ms Lowetias also ^ed proof reader for 
, all texts and has trair>ed ^members of th^ 
literature team m the skills Of Idiomatie 
translation 

At the^ » suggestion of Ms Kerin 
0'Shau9hr>e^.«'Ltt>ranan at Miltngim6i 
School, the books produced h^ve been 
recordM on tape and these ari used wl;th 



the group Ifstening post, gi^ng added 
interest to the use ot vernacular material in 
the library 

^Ms Fran Powellhas prepare^ teaching aids 
for the pr€K-school throughput the year. 

Ms Sue Hams has prcKjuced a large numt>er 
of high quality teaching aids for the 
instruction of rK>n-Abpriginal' staff in the 
verrracular and for teaching Ei;ighsh as a 
second language to Aboriginal staff 

At the moment two further bpoks are 
neanng Completion prior to printing and a 
series of cqlour illustration^ to be used with 
the first primer is Jbetr>^ produced. AJso 
illuStratior>s drawn from kx^l.« Mrk 
paintings are t>erng prepared as^Sipurce 
matenal for a reader based on lodal 
content. 

Members of the literature production team 
are at present engaged in. trapslating 
' English languagephMdren's t>6oks into the / 
verr^ular. ^ * 

During 1974 Milingimbi School has ^ 
continued to.purcha$e equieowit for the 
local production of literature and teachir>g 
aids through funds obtained from local 
Parents and Friends lij^ssociation. 
Aboriginal Arts Council .and > Schools 
Commission. A Roneotronic BOOs 
electronic Stencil Cutter was purchased to 

, be used with the Roneo dickers 870 Ink 
Duplicator. % dry ; photo . copier.' tape 
recorder and equ^)fn^t for a photographic 

; (^fk roomr^hat has been i^^cently built at 
th^ schd6l. were also acquired. ... 

It IS envisaged ttiat in 1975 the production 
of a wide range of stofito and refererKe 
books will'q^ntfnue but with increi^g 
emphasis on ynaterial that can be used 
immediately m tM f're-schoof and Infants 

' program. Wchalso'hope to produce fprtt>er 
aids fpr the teaching of English as a'secqnd 

, larvguage to give a local 'context. 

O. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

. ThisyearaSchoolBoardwasformed.'Afew 
meetings have been held at the schbof. 

the l^r^nts and Friends Association i^n 
well ^ith a sinaS but regular attendance/ 
, meeting iVK>roximate}y fortnightly (jntH 
Jur>e. *, • - 

Attendance fell off and someof the fBasons. 
mainl^ family, t^ave only now 'thecoma 
apparent 
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The Work Supervisors the^r own volition 
setected another -bunguF leader (when the 
reQtrtaf songfnan was away) and o^tod his 
services* at the. school. XldV was 
r^ttonable attendance at *'0H^^" 

E. PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 

1 The loss of one Aboriginal teacher 
from the Pre-school, and not being 
able to replace her, 

.2 Two newly appointed non-AJ)original 
teachers' to wt)r1< with the Infants- 
» classes. 

3 r^eWly appointed untrained Aboriginal 
teachers who required trainirig on site. 

• 4 COrmnun ity commitments of the senior 
Abonginal teacher— resolved later ^n 
the year. 

5 Groups of poor attenders among the 
^younger children. 

S. Turnover of staff m the nterature 
production centre. 

7. Delays m obtaining suppjftes and, 
having bopks printed and returned 
^rom the Qovemm^ Prf hler. and 



8 The afc^nce of sorse of the more 
expenenced Aboriginal teachers at 
courses. 

F. SUMMARY OF HIGHLIGHTS 

The professional developmenf of th^ 
Aboriginal teachers involved in the 
program has ♦ been impressive. Those 
Aboriginals in the Literature Production 
Centre have gained in techn iques in a most 
hearten ihg way ' < 

G. GENERAL ASSESSMENT OF THE 
PROGRAM 

.We believe that the program should 
continue and indeed must do so. But this 
year ^as been so chaotic and the progress 
so uneven that we have beerl dose to 
despair at times There must be a stability of 
tenure and efficiency from all staff and we 
need to recfjjit tochers who are wholly 
committed to the aims of the program. 
There needs to be special efforts /nade to 
find such non*At>original teachers fgr the 
Aboriginal teachers wiUthemselw$$lind the 
program. ^ 



♦ • 
This school pjans to commence a bilingual 
program in the pre-school m 1975:apd thts 
yearai activities have been a preparation 

^ * .-1 

A. THE PROGRAM AS 4T OPERATES - 

The Aboriginal language to be us^d in the 
school i^ Nunggubuyu. 

Reparation for the coming year'*^ has 
.included the introdactk)n of bilingual 
««pro«di in Pre-school. tt>e testing of trial 
primers m the upper school, and prep«ing 
material for use in Pre-school and infants^ 
for197a , 

CuduralActtvifies 
t. Dandng 

An Abonginat singer comes into 
school for haltan hour per week and 
' T^rith the help of a ehiW or a' Teaching 
Assistant conducts a session. The. 
whole schoor attends the-aeMon an0 
the atmosphere is*informal. 



11. Numbuiwar. School 



(iif Basket making, waavknr 

Four elderly women work wfthtenflirts 
for ooe hour'per week and inatnict the 
/ children on various aspectsof weaving 
and basket maki/ig using pandanas 
and natural string. 

(ill) At ptW times during tttd year spme . 
men have come into the 'school and * 
tokj traditional stories to the chikJren. 
Stories h^ve al!so bedn recorded on 

% tapes by the elders. 

(iv) Camping wHh oM fnen: 

The old men have taken a group of 
boys 10 their own country for the 
purpose of 'teaching them the pld 
ways". This .irfcUided tracking: 
^ copking, story te»ing*and the pointing 
Out or im0o^t plAses. This aeems.^ 
vital to the Continuation of traditional., 
''((rtture. ^ ' . ^" • 
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B. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

1. Ateriginal Teaching Assistants wilt 
attend a literacy class in third term 
1974 They should t>e able to read and 
write their language at the end of the 
course 

2 It IS fett that Nunggutnjyu is a very 
difficult lar>0uage to learn. However. 
non-AtM^nginai staff are expected to 
. know commoo phrases and words in 
the language, 

^. ^urpi^r of Aboriginal teachers with 
«ram»r>g^nrt 

f^urm^ of AbonginaJ'* teachers iru 
♦ training— three., 

(All three will return to Numbutwar at 
^ the end of 1974). 

C. MArEPtlALS ' ^ 

1 The 'people involved iri material 
production include the Jinguist. 
teaching assist ahts and teachers, and 
local people (story lellers). ^ . 

2. Malertels bein^ pfoducedi 

• interest books on a variety of 
topics 



• pre-readir>g picture books, arxj 

• primers. 

3 ' Mfterial to be produced in 1975. 

• ^ supplementary reading maforial— . 

graded to fit into the sequence of 
the basic reading lessons. , 

• some content materials for early 
stages of the school program. 

• reading material covering a ^ 
widening rapge of ' topics and 
«*iterests, 

• revisiOf) and re-printing of 
vernacular Church Service t>ooks 
(including hymns and choruses), 
and 

• a comoiunity newsheet in the 
vernacular. 

V 

O. ^ COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT . . 

The> community is aware of the bilingual 
pr6g'ram. The local Educatioa Committee . 
and Town Council are happy for their 
children to read and write in ffuhggubuyu/ 
aT>d have signifiejJ this in a letter to the 
Education Department 



12/ Oenpeiri School 



THE PROGRAM A& IT OPERATES 

At the time of writing, ^he school bilingual 
program tn classrooms is restricted to,oral 
preseotation only. All classes are taught in 



English, but those. having an Aboriginal 
teacher or teaching assistant kre given 
supporting »nstructk>ns in the Qunwinggu 
language as the need arises. ' 



1 Classes Ifivohred 


•Si' • / 

< 


1 






Enrolment 


' Teachen 
Abori^nal 


Teachers 

Non-Aberiginal 


VreSchool 
Infante r' . * 
Iqfaftts 2) . . 
" Hnfiints 3) 
Multi Grade 2) 
Senior Grade ) 
Home Economics ) ^ 


17 
11 

7 

9 

14 . 

12 


2 

1 ' . 

(1 
- ( 
* ( 

(1 . 

1 


' 1 
' 1 
1 

7: 
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2. The type of program, end teechlng-^of 
Entfish: 

(a) -Pre-School ^ * . 

Thejfion-Aboriginai teacher (ekes all music 
andj story activities .with the Teachir>9 
As^stants translating whentieoessary. The 
Teaching Assistants read stones in 
^ Gunwinggu fince per week as well as 
teaching singing of Gunwinggu .songs 
They also take turns at givmg the usual 
group activities such as finger play etc .In 
English. When working m free activities 
/ with ctitkJrexi Ghunwmggu is mostty used 

- For P«e-school reavers of 1974. this year wf II 
be followed by d program involving initial 
literacy m English 

(b) Infants » > - " 

The- Aboriginal teacher takes all lessons 
•*^cept oral English and part^of the English 
reading program which are taken by a non- 
Aboriginal who visits 'for theie lessons All 
lessons except story time ^are gtven in 
EpgliV^ Prepared short-^tory books 
written in Ggnwinggti are, used in -other ' 
lessons when necessary to give supportive 
instructfon' 

(cf Infants 2 and 3 combined 

A^l lessons ^re gjven- In English. 

Considerable ^a^ssistance ' is given m 
. Gunwinggu for writing practice' and some ^ 

number fessons which are regular!/ taken 

by the Teaching Assistant. Most oral 
• English and ^alf of the English reading >s 

taken by the non-Aborigmal teacher 

(d) Multi Grade 2, Senior General, and 
HomelEconomics ' 

All lessons are presently.giveri in Englisf^. It 
ts planned that by mftj-October in 1974 
^ 'these senior pupite will starl on a literacy 
program of seven half-hour lessons per* 
week in pupwinggu Urith. the Aborjgihal 
teactters * • * ^ ^ 

These childrefj are inyolvecfin the school 
. English reading, scheme which is graded 
and takeri by all teachers at the same time • 
thl^Qughout the Primary and Post Primary 
tons eaph day * \ 

Presently this involves writing stories fbr 
use by senior pupilsfi^and short>stories for 
use ^y teiK:hers and Teaching Assistants in 
reading to pre-school and Infants 1 . 
chHdren^ _ 




4. Cultural activities 

These activities are restricted to special 
occasions such as training for the Arnhem 
Festival and exchange programs with other 
schools The experience of 1973 has been 
used as a guide here. Children always 
complained when sent to the village for 
^weaving lessons and the dance program 
had to be car^celled far more often than not 
for lack of in^tructorslrom the community 
All lay instructors were put on Adult 
Eduction rates of pay Bark painting was 
successful but has not Been continued this 
.year ^ 

Kriown Gunwinggu songs are sung in the 
normal choir wort<. 



8. STAFF DEVELOPMENT. 

1 Literacy for Aboriginal Teachers 

Presently Ab*(4rigin'a| teache^rs and 
Teaching Assistants are not fully literate ih 
Guriwinggu- Many • spelling mistake 
continue to t>e made in writing, and reading 

- back ofprtnted material 15 oftentiatttng and 
* always slow ^ 

Air. Aboriginal teachers abd Teaching 
Assistants, except the outstatton Teaching 
Assistant, attend literacy classes at the 
» Literacy Centre ^^n another part of the 

- community each week with the resident 
^.phurch Missionary Society Unguist. All 

have lessons frbm 1.00 p,m. to 2.00 p.m on. 
Mondays and Thursdays, two continue on . 
till 3-00 p.m. both^days. and three of the- 
above hare-anextra thi'ee-quarter hour on 
Thursdays by beginning at 11.00 a.m. 

2 Literacy for Nop-Aboriginal Teachers 

, Non-Ab6riginal teachers are not anending 
literacy classes. The resfdenHinguistgiv^ 
or^Uutopals from 4.00pm tdS.pOp m dne 
afternoon per week, and Nvoteachierswere 

^ attending these up to the end of second 
lerm - ' 

. t ' - ^ 

.3. Twining of Aboriginal twN:b«s * ; 

Two Ai^onginaltiBachers have two years of ^ 
training, one Teaching Assistant has one 
.year, and two have had six yveelcs-V 
i Presently another Taachijig AssisWnt is 
undertaking the thirteen^weeks' librarian 
•ssistant's courUe in Darwiri. The remaining .. 
three ,have had no training outside of 
Oenpelli. 
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4 Assistantto Aboriyinal Te«di«r» 

Pre-SchoQl Teaching Assistants ar^ given 
brief instructions on the next day's^ssons 
by the teacher-in-charge 

The Infants 2-3 Teaching Assistant i% given 
weekly guidance by the teacher-m-charge 
on lessons planned. 

The outstation Teaching Assistant has 
^weekly or fortnightly planning sessions 
With tne roving outstation teacher. Mr John 
Bonney, on his weeicijong visits (See 
report on Gumadirr schooTvrhich fbllOws). 

Ywo untrained , Teaching Assistants 
presently have monitonll duties oniy 

Time IS put asidealso at sctioot each day for , 
consolidation of lessons and for writ4ng of 
stones The two teact^ers have three hours 
dunng school time for this each week, and 
two Pre-Schodt Teaching Assistants aiso 
have4hree hours Per week The remainder 
need close guidance and because oHack of 
per^nnel are not able to h3ve this extrai 
time. ^ ^ 

5. A sflsUnce to noa-'Abo r i g l n a l StafI 

Aboriginal staff, are quite wtUt/}g to give 
assistance to non-At>Qiugiinal teachers 
when asked This mostly is for the purpose 
of buildmg up an oral/aural vocabolary V 

6 Artat of NeecT for Furtifier* Staff 
Development 

A major area requiring attention is In basK: 
training of Aboriginal Teachei^. and 
Teaching Assistants in th^* theory of 
education Since little socc^ has been 
had in sending Teaching Assistants to 
Darwin it could be that inservice tectu^es^ 
need to given within the local •schpol 
situation Qualified' teachers complain that' 
time IS not easily made available for training 
Aboriginal Teaching Assistants, but since 
training is so important provision of ^ full 
time training officer appears warranted. 

C. MATERIALS , , 

1* Ptopie Involvtd In Producing Materials^ 

Presently two Abonginal teaohers and two-' 
Teaching Assistants are writing s|iprt 
stories of from' thirty to two hundred words., 
Other Teaching Assistants' are' not • 
confident enough as y^ to produce stones. 

It IS planned, that a.senes of lessons be 
given to Tea6t>m'g Assistants * b/ the 
rt/Craft teacher in third term this year on 



the .best use of a 35 mm camera, and on 
developing and pnnting photographs for» 
use tn illustrations. This activity is presently 
being done in hobbies* classes. 

2. Local Production 

At this stage six stories by A'boriginal 
school staff have been printed and 
Illustrated by hand in one-off copies but no 
multiple copies have been set up so far 
Twentymo other stories have been 
checked buthavenot been put into booklet 
format ar^illustratedas^yet. ^rne twenty- 
»£ight stories have been prepare by 
Aboriginal tes^chers and* Teaching 
Assistants. 

Other material available has been produced 
by the Church Missionary Society Literacy 
Centre for qse with adult classes Onestory 
of f ifty*four wprds produced byla graduate 
of the centre has been run off in multiple 
copid^ and is suitable for use with the 
senior'classes at school. Besides this, five 
t>odklets of several stpries for adults and 
twenty short stories on single fold cards are 
-t^mg produced 4n multiple copi^ Forty 
ohe*off individual reading qards and. six 
foolscap^ duplicated sheets for adults are 
also available if thexehfre. \ ^ 

No primer^, ^work books, or associati^ 
supplementaryireadVs for the^chobltiave 
been produced as yet. 'A list^of words used 
ty Qhildren however is being <^ompiled at 
the school focAise later. 

3 ProductkKi by tttt Departfiient 

At this stage nethin^has t>een submitted to 
' the Department for printing. 

4 4^ateHals In Production ^ ' * 

'MatenQ^befng produced at the moment is 
restVicted^o general interest storieswithout 
vocabulary cQf>trol. 

5- Future Production— 1975 * 

.Within4he next^^lye rnpnths it is expected 
that school staff with the a^si^^nca of the 
literacy Ceritre'wiH^ ^ ^ 

complete ,a children*s.wohSNist, 

• produce primers and assoo^ted • 
work boolcsr 

• produce i^pplementafy re 
. ; with word control. 

• translate'finger playl Infants and 
Pre-schioT songs, and otf>er group 
actiY^ies into Gunwtnggu, \ * 
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• produce general story booklets for 
use with Senior pupils 

• con^hdate literacy for Teaching 
' Assistants, and 

-c continue taping and writing 

ohildrens stones told by adults. 

D. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

It was agreted in 1973 that a reasonable 
number of adults should achieve literacy in 
Giinwmggu through attendance at the 
Church Missionary Society literacy centre 
before schoofchildren be taught literacy in 
that language The Church Missionary 
Society had been planning for literacy in 
Gunwinggu* for several years now and the 
first classes^were held for adults in 1973. 
Presently twenty adults^ attend classes 
dunng the day *and this includes nine 
people not literate An English. Besides 
Teachers and Teaching Assistants, a', 
further twelve people have gamed literacy 
in Gunwinggu through the centre 
Presently the centre is involved in teaching 
fluency of _reading^ ar\d writing in 
Gunwinggu to Aboriginal ^ Teaching 
. Assistants and Teactters. 

E,' PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 

The greatest problefp^so far has been in 
^getting Teacher} and Teaching Assistants 



to attend fully in 1 973 and thls year only one 
Teaching Assistant has h^d nil 
absenteeism. If attendance ' had been 
higher a much . greater number of stories 
would have been produced to date. 
All Aboriginal staff appear keen in 
discussions, but their output has been 
disappointing 

Time made available for personal study and 
for writing of stories in Gunwinggu appears 
not to be used too conscientiously 
Apparentfy much more direct 
encouragement by senior school staff is 
required— possibly tfirough att in together 
workshop sessions. ' 

It IS felt also that visits to established 
bilingual literacy centres would boost 
enthusiasm considerably. 

One area of doubt affecting work in 1974 
i)as been the planning for 1975. Both 
temporary Band 1 Aboriginal teachers wish 
to attend a third year course next yiear in 
Darwin to up-grade their Commo^^fealth 
Teaching- Service status. ShoutWi^btoth 
personTTef be successTuT m their 
applications, the bilingual program in the 
Pf i m a ry section of behoof ^Hl ^lofrdown 
until 1976. Also the resKjent lingui$t will not 
be available until the second term of 1975, 
so it is not likely that work oh primers will 
begin before then. 



13. Gumadifr School (Oenpelli Outstation) 




Gumadirr iS ah outstation settlement of 
Oenpelli. It is situated sixty miles from 
Oenpelli iind is only aODessible by light 
aircraft during the wet season which lasts 
for SIX months. The outstation can be 
reached by i wheel drive vehicles during 

^ sw months' dry season The population 
of GumadHT varied from twenty to fifty 
"P"Wl0ns* and the nufnber of^hool age 

• cl^ldren range* from ten to twenty-five 
, dunng tt>e year • 

Our aim is ^provide an effeciiveeducation 
prdaram at Gumdirr for \hesa children. In 
order \to achieve this, experiments in 
different 4ypes of curricula and leaching 
methods are being tarried out in order to 



detertnine the methods that best meet the 
* needs of the situation. 

On-the-job training is being provided for 
the Abonginal Teaching Assistants running 
the school Eventually Model r of Bilingual 
Education-wilt be introduced as an aid to 
literacy In Eriglish. 



•p . 14 



BWngiial Education In Schools « In 
^ Mil OommunHlet In Thf tmiheih 
TefTftory^Watts. B.» McGrath, W., and Tan<*y. J., y 
Department of Education, Darwm, 1973. Thex 
school IS left entirely m their charge every 
second week. 
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X THE PROGRAM AS IT OPERATES 
1. CUmM tnvolv«d 

It is one-teacher school set up involving the 
following organisation: 

Prt-Schod average attendance three 

Infants average attendance five 

Primary .average attendance five 

Post Priniary average attendance three 

Teachers 

Ms Audrey Najow—Pre-school/Inf ants- 
Teaching Assistant 

Ms Joy Jorlom— Primary/Post Primary- 
Teaching Assistant 

Mr. J Bonney—Visiting Teacher 

Ms Audrey Najow is six weeks trained at 
BatchQior and has had six weeks on the job 
training at OenpeJJi SchooL . 

Most instruction presently is given in 
Gunwinggu language. 

Instruction in English is given by the 
vtstt*f>g teacher 

2 Type of Program 

S 

Role of Aboriginal Teachers: 

They are responsible for the complete 
running of the school Instruction is given 
in Gunwinggu. They take all lessons except 
oral English 

Role of Non-Aboriginal Visiting Teacher 

He MS responsible for training Teacher 
Assistants in teachtng methods. He gives 
demonstration lessons for ^assistants, 
organises the teaching program and 
prepife% lessops in consultation 'with the 
assistants ' i 

He responsible fcy^ the teaching df'Oral, 
English - Visits ar^" usually of on^ vyeek% 
duration taking plape every alternate week 
if possible. . ^ 

Teaching ^ngli^ 

Situational drill lesson|^ for Oral English are r 
given. These lesSons are taken in the bush 
as children are reluctant to speak in a 
formal classroom situation. * 

* b ^ 

Progress ot this program has t>een 
: hindered bf^e large turnover of children 
passing through the school. Therefore 



regular excursions to areas of interest or 
recreation are undertaken in order to 
interact with pupils, and thus get a freer 
flow of English language than obtained in a 
formal situatton. The aim is to nurture their 
present knowledge of English through use 
, in a real situation and then to extend it. 

Preparation for the coming Year 

At present rK> introduction of a bilingual 
literacy program is envisaged. It is hoped to 
send Ms Najow* for six weeks of teacher 
training at Batchelor over the 1974-75 
Christmas holidays. It is also hoped that 
these assistants might be able to come into 
Oenpelli occasionally to qndertake some 
literacy training in Gunwinggu. Nathaneal 
Maraingurra, one of the two Aboriginal 
Temporary C.T.S. teachers at •Oenpelli, 
might be able to come from Oenpelli 
occasionally to help the assistants 
undertake a Gunwinggu literacy program, 
in 1975. It is not known at this stage if he will 
be attending a third year of training at 
Darwin Community College in 1975. 

Cultural ActiyJtiet 

Parents prefer to teach their owp children 
about their own culture out of school time. 
The assistants do tell Abonginaistories and 
do some Al>original paintings in school. 

Some excursions have been undertaken to 
areas of sacred significance /and elders 
have come^along^ to explain them to the 
children. . " . ^ ■ 

B. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The. visiting teaser has con^teted the 
Summer. Institute of Lmlfuistles 
- Assimilation course at Macguarie 
University over ,the 1973-74 Christmas 
liolidays dh6 attended oral l£(nguage 
courses in Gunwinggu for twelve weeks in 
1970 and iWa terms this year. He has also 
attended the-Oaravin Comrjiunity College, 
course in Aboriginal studies. 

There is a .defimte need to give the 
assistants more training in Infants Method** 
and a need to find a time (that suits the 
linguist at Oenpelli) to give ihe assistants* 
training in Titerfcy in Gunwinggu without 
interrupting Gumadl'rr School. 

C' MAT£RIAl£ / * - 

Nil (in Gunwinggu). , 

WiN t>e obtained frorv Oenpelli in the future. 




0. COMMUNltY INVOLVEMENT 

there is ho community mvolvement In a 
bilingudl program of literacy in 
GunwI'nggu. ^ 

•4 

The community ha? been involved with the 
school in the following ways: 

1. They built and now maintain theschool 
building, 

2 Occasionally members of the 
community come in to give lessons, 
e.g. reJigidus education, Aboriginal' 
stpries, talks about jobs and projects 
on the outstation, j 

3 Some Aboriginal' paintings and 
carvings have been given to the school/ 
and . ' ^ 

4 The people haveassjsted in excursions 
and planting of paUri trees around the 
school. 

The whole community can hear*and see 
exactly what is going on in 'the school 
during the lessons throughout a normal 
school day 
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PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 

Lack of basic knowledge of teaching 
method by the assistants* Constant 
demonstration and discussions have 
seen a vast improvement in the 
assistant*' approach to teaching but 
still a lot more training is necessary, 
At • first there were tendance 
pro^)lem$ but since tf^ufih^work in 
gaining rapport with parents and 
children trjjs proWem doesfnot exist at 
present TJie fact, that it is thejr own 
school and is run on'their own terrni 
means tHat parental concern is greater 
and Children* are given much 
encouragement to attend school, 
' The wet season made camping bylhe. 
> visiting teacher impossiWe. Rain also^ 
disrupted tei)oot as thebuitSing is not* 
rainproof but it ^dees \ have the 
advantage of being th^ c^est ^hool 
building tn which the; visiting teacher 
has actually taujght. ' 

The adult people there had developed a 
stereotyp^e about school, probably due 
to their own experience of Hi. They saw 
school as very^tradittooal with children 
gtued to books and the eheltirandthat 
seecned very suspicious, at^in^of 



teaching subjects such as Oral English 
^ in the open (e.g. on the sand by the 
billaborig). 

The visiting teacher felt that they 
Aought once a teacher stepped out pf 
/ 'Classroom he' was being lazy. This, 
attitude has however broken down and 
interested parents have leven com^ 
over to take photographs of their 
children working outside, and 

5. The biggest problem encountered in 
|he school to date is the large turnover 
^f children. 

Out ^ the present average of about fifteen 
chiliren attending the school, six only have 
remc^ined there consistently throughout the 
year, 

F. HIGHMGHTS 

1. It was disco)?ered that children were 
rnore receptive and keen to learn work 
when an approach of cooperative 
learning rather than IndWiduaMearning 
was undertaken. In this approach 
Children worked on mathematical and 
scientific problems and story and letter 
writing in groups. The aim' was to ^ 
capitaliseon their cultural stress on co- 
operation rather than the European 
individual learning situation.* . 

' 2. BoysbetWeehtheageof12and14who 
"had dropped out from^Kormilda were 
reluctant to attend school but willingly 
joined in when the visiting teacher 
• carried* out an experiment using 
traditional methods* of hunting and 
fishing and local areas of employment 
to teach science, social studies, maths, 
and Englis/).^ Unfortunately time 
involved witprthe rest of the school an'd 
the smaiUHifnt>er of boys (two to six) 
and Xfjnact ihsit the assistants are all 
womaft 0/evented?^eyelopment of this 
type ^j^ucat>on. 

3. ' The re<^nbkeenne$s of the parents to> • 
improve ^ their community has 
ihfluenced the children to be just as 
keenaowards their schodl.work. 

a GENERAL ASSESSMENT OF THE 
MOGRAM 

At present all childVea^are keen totattend 
school and full jpa^ental support has been 
obtained. Children are leafning, and are ' 
doing-so in sitgationaoiore suitedjo their 
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culture and without European domination 
The education is reaching- children who * 
would not otherwise be able to attend 
school In one (evaluation the Visiting " 
teacher tested fourl^hildr^n who had been 
there most of the year. One brigtit child 
showed qt^ite good progress^cademically, 
two average * children showed some 
progress while the dullest child Showed' 
•very limited improvement m his work 
Therefore a normal school range of results 
was obtained 

A mor^ recent evaluation of $everdl pre- 
school children showed a reasonable 
progress m Enghsf^ language development 

After one year of working and 
experimenting in an outstati6n situation the 



t. CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

Two hours a week are spent in cultural 
activities Fifteen to twenty Aboriginal 
adults teach the children their own skills-r- 
painting-up, dancing, didgeridoo playing, 
spear making, dilly t^ags, fishing nets, ^ 
hunting, bark paiQting, etc 

There are ttiree mam groups^ Lirrga, 
Wungga, Djun^a and in turn, they take 
dancing, craftwork and hunting. 
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visiting teachers fe€tl that educational 
results have bee^ obt^ined^ Success does 
rest mainly' with the people themselves 
provided the visiting teacher can gain their 
confidence and * give the r>ecessdry 
encouragement when it. is required. An 
example oiT this is that in the last month 
parental and child co-operation with the 
school h as been 1 GO percent, d ue to the fact 
that th%' men have becorne extremely 
interested m developing their comnriurtity, 
and they are keenly worki(ig to improve the 
settlement This means that If the parents 
ace interested in working to improve their 
Hving conditions then full co-operation can 
be ofattained by^the children m the school. If 
parents are.sitting down and doing nothing 
' thi^ influences the children to do the same. 



1 4. . Pdrt Keats Sctiool 

i PREPARATION FOR THE COMING 
YEAR, 1976 

^It is^oped that an initial introduction to 
biiingual education will be mtroduced into 
the school in 1975 with the aid of visiting 
linguists and Aboriginal teachers. 

the aim will t>e to have literacy classes for 
Aboriginal teachers and introduce a 
bilingual program' with Pre^School 
teachers by way;pf team teaching. ^ 



Shepherdson College, 
. Elcha Island 



A bilingual program in Gupappyngu (and 
^glFsh) cofnmenced in 1974 «. 

'a. the ^program as it operates 

1 The claeees' m'vjp^ved include the 
following: 

, a Pre-School^ . . * 

• Morning Session-— 32 pupils (one * 
group) . ,> 

Afternoon' Session— 40. Pupils (twO 

/groups) J /V 

40 



Staff: Ms P, Stephenson (Pre-School 
teacher) 

' Garratju ) - 
In oral work. Qapu>uyrigu basiqljilly is 
ged,^ while m written work, only 
Gapapuyngu is used. 

b. lfHfhts->Ftrit Y#ar ' 

JFirst Class— 18 Pupils 

^eoond. Class— 20 Pupi(s > 
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Staff: M$ N. Hall (Infants Teacher) 

Rose Guywanga (Aboriginal 
Teacher. Temporary C.T.S.) 

Kathleen Guthadj^ka {Al?of^jnal 
Teaching Assistartt) * ' 

In oral work. Gi4papiiyngu tasicall^s 
used, while m writterf work, only 
Gapapuyngu ts used. - . 

c, SecorKtory Section 

Nine classes-86 Pupils-'iOne hour per week 
Staff. Mr. J/ Rudder 



encouraging expertise of Rose 
Guywanga- much less direction and 
program assistance is required in that 
class. Miss Hall acts as ^erjilL co- 
ordinator for the two claifesaritJ wfiere 
necessary gurdes in programrSingand 
lesson preparatioft including 
structured programs, oral English, 
English rhymes and songs. 



per class) 



Mr.Djmanggay ) 
Mr. Badlkupa ) 

^ -Ms. D. Bgcl>ann ) 
"Ms. Wanymuli ) 
Ms. Banbinawuy - ) 



Adult Education 
Aboriginal Assistants 

Adult Education 
Aboriginal' Assistants 



BasicaHy Gqpapuyrvgu is used, but 
encouragement is given to reading other 
familiar diafi^cts including e.g. 
* Djambarrpuyngu and Galpu. Active 
encouragement IS given to writing in their 
own dialects. 

2. The Type of Program 

In the f*re-SchoGl initial literacy in the 
. \ Aboriginal langiiage is in|roduced to 
the first year students progressing to a 
fuller literacy prograrij^in their second 
year. . 

• * a. The Aboriginal teacher in the pre- 
school takes the pupils for all sybjects 

\ (except oral English^ which includes 
indoor and outdoor ^activities, group 
work, cflscussions. listening and 
stories: ^ ' 

For the first year Infants the teacher's 
role and the program are similar. 
In the Secondary ejection It « the 
Aboriginal who takes \\}e le9Sonftwith 
guidance^ in teachir>g techniques being 
Sivealyy the Europ^n. . • 

. b. The non-At>original teacher in the 
Pre-sc;^ool guideir the overall 
programming, takes the oral English 
and stories in English and gives special 
attention to the non-Aboriginar pupils. 
She also attends to the Engllah music 
program and caters forjncidental 
English requirements during actffify 
times. ^ ' ■ 

The teacher's role in the first year 
Infants is similar. H oiffv er due to the 



Boys Classes 



Girls Classes 
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In the Secondary section Mr. Rudder 
assists * with the boys and Miss 
Buchanan the girls, while both give 
guidande in structuring the program of 
lessons given by the Aboriginal 
assistants. 

c. Continual liaison is njaintained and 
discussions held between the school* 
bilingual section^ and the staff and 
literacy workers, of thi Elcho Literacy 
Centre. Comnfiiioidation is maintained 
with rather nearby centres and most 
have had exchange visits with this 
schpol. 



3. Teaching English 




The APre-kJhool' teacher tak^ small 
groups of pupils for quarter hour 
sessions daily. Sirnple sentence 
patterns pre taught, and these are 
ass^cfated with "questions -and 
lands e.g. "I am standing.* ^hat 
you doing?^ "St^nd Up". Th^ are 
reinforced* with games and activities 
using a variety of aids. ' 

In other quarter hour sessions English 
stories, singing, sounds endgames are 
given to ^m«n group daily. Stories are* 
reinforced and understanding 
enhanced by use of pictures* 

Weekly sessions of musie are given in 
English. The Abofiginaf assistant 
fn>ures that* thjS meaning is 
understood by additional instruction in 
ttte Aboriginal language. 



The pattern in the firs! year Infants 
class is very similar at the more 
advar^ced level suited to that class. 

• Except for incidental use where 
necessary, rto formal English is used in 

^the secondary classes. 

4 Preparation for the Coming Year 

Consolidation and improvements 
where necessary are envisaged in the 
Pre-school, while the literacy program 
will exterid to the second year Infants, 
and naturally continue with the t'/st 
year Infants. 

Ms Rail, Gu^angB and Guthadjaka 
will move up with the First Year Infants 
to the second year couirse. while other 
school staff (already here, and 
relatively experienced) will take the 
* first year Infants. 

Consideration iSibeir>g given to using 
school Aboriginal teaching assistants 

• .for the secondary classes. As the^ 
standard of the vernacular story writing 
(**wrftten composition^') improves, 
these stories wiflj^e used in expanding 
the vernacular Hteratuire (froduction. 
Addition verr>acular literature will be 
produced. 

$ Cultural Activities 

All pupils are involved in a' semi- 
structu^red cultural program. It 

; commences in the Pre^school given 
regiiilarly by the Aboriginal teaching 
assistants, and on rarer occasions by 
visiting Aboriginal community leaders., 
The mam feature in the pre-school is 
singing and story telling. 

This program is developed through the 
Infafnts where Aboriginal . teaching 
assistants take singing and tell stories. 
A library of tapes and Wntten songs (in 
the' vernacular) ts being built up. Some 
English songs have been tr^nsls^ted. 
' into Gupapoytigu. 

Story telling continues thfough to tile 
secondg[y pupils, ^hese sessions being 
taken either by some Aboriginal 

. teaching assistants or experts from the 
comrlhanity being employed for this 

. ^ purpose. ' 

Aboriginal danciag is taught from Infa^ntsito 
Secondary by community leaders in thi^ . 
field. " 



Bark painting and wood carving is taught 
by outside experts to the senior primary 
and secondary pupils. Examples of this 
work is V being strategically placed 
throughout the college, with brief 
explanations or stories attached. 

A start has been made with the artisan 
taking a class to his Exhibited work and 
explaining the background or mythology to 
the group. 

Each pupil would experience about .one 
( hour weekly in this range of specialised 
cultural activity,! . 

, . B. Staff Deveiopment ^ 

1. About nine of the Aborrgjnal teachipg 
assistants are genuinely lite^sTte in 
Gupapuyngu One assistant is from 
Roper River' with consequent limited 
used of th^ local vernacular. , The 
remaining Aboriginal staff are semi- 
literate. 

Regular literacy classes for the Infants 
. and Pre-school Aboriginal teachers are 
held. Of *th& six 4|>original teaching 
Assistants actually involved in the 
bilingual program at present, four are 
literate in Gupapuyngu and the other 
two to a lesser degree. ^ 

Some further wori( will be done during 
the forthcoming vacation and * a 
continuing program is planned for 
, 1975. ^ . ' 
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A literacy program has been available 
for non-Aborigihal persoHs for sorr^e 
years Non-Aboriginal teachers^ 
involved in the biUngual program have 
already been profitably involved and 
reached a ustfuJ degree of 
competency. This program^ will 
continue 'and all ^ non-Abqriginal 
teachers are lencourag 
, lirartipipate. 

Of the six ^ Aboriginal te) 
assistants' presently involved 
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bilingual progtarry^ one^ is tw 
tiained and ripw a temVordry 
the ComfrtdnWeilJh teaching 
one ha3('atterr1dec(^ short assi 
cpurse but is well experiended, 
two have ho formal training bat 
good^ experience and competent 
teachinig, while the remaining two also 
with no formal tr^aining ha^ve §6me 




experience and are useful teaching 
assistants who sfiow good prpmise. 

^4. rn the bilingual areas m particular, 
assistance is given to varying degrees 
as required, in general aspects of 
teacher tralnirtg,withspeci?il emphasis 
on teaching techniques, timfe tabling, 
programmtng, some academic work ds . 
needed, and techrviqiies applicable to 
the b^ilingual prtigram No formal 
structured program is yet |j^v|sed, l)ui^ 

-i. . tijis matter is receiving close attention. 

This assistance'is giv|Bn for a minimum 
of one hour daily each-afjternoon, and 
mcidehtly throughout , the day as 
required, and each Friday afternoon 
additionally for the Infants' teachers 
Often the daily sessioqs'are longer 
th^n the one hour. . ? 

Durinjr'^ the^e aftemodn sessions, the 
program for the^follpwing day will be 
examined and discussed. 



5. 
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Durirfg. the above ^times indicated in 
poipr"^, the position is freqyently and 
continually rever;5ed, and with 
^ part4Ct3lar emphasis^omhe vernacular 
' nteracy, wherein the non-Aboriginal 
teacher becomes the pupil of the 
Aborigmil teaching" assistant.' 

In fhese situations ther%' is, no real 

* evidence of the non-Aboriginal teacher 
being the sole teacher^ and expert. 
Rather pach section yyorfes aa^a team 

'^Afith^ «ach teacTier an(J a^sistaat.- 
contributing the expertise In tteirOwn* 
fielff^'to' thte* general program^ oV 
bilingual teaching. iQt that diass. . 

This section , pouW *-^be read rn 
conjOnctlon wltHi section *1' above. 

* We see ; !he need . for the' local, 
appointment 'of ^at might be-.t€#med 
our 'Senior Bilingtwgil Sirpervisor', This 
wqUW be a pefiiort^imilar tO a Senior 

^Mfants Mistr^s position/pr po^b^y 
one of the adrnlnistrative duties of tbe ^ 
'Prjn^ipaT or Deputy. . V 

.Materials^ ' - • « < 

feaching aids, simple stori^, tapesj,. 
^pictures and .simple wof1(boefer^are 
4 prpdutetf fti thepre-schoofarterinfanta 

daises by all the teadt'er^ concerned. ' 

ifrU staff— Aborfgtnal and non-. 

Aboriginal— in the Adult Education 
Xientr^ w& tnvolvetf jn productrJg 



' primers, supplementary readers and 
^ other literature. ^ 

2. A large rang^ of materials from other 
schools has b©en produced by the 
Department and supplied to us. More 
are in the process of being produced, 
planned for, future production. 

D: Con^|jnlty tnvoJvemenl 

While^ there is , no specific community 
.involvement as such, the nature of- tfie 
t>jringual program is- conveyed to the 
community by the Aboriginal teachers 
themselves, frpfn visits by members of the 
Aboriginal Town Council and other 
Aboriginal community leaders and parents. 
Comment by the Principal at Town Council 
- meetings and" school Board jpeeti^js has 
assisted. Good publicity is given by the 
local vernacular fortnightly newspaper 
"Galiwinku Dhawumirri Djorra" produced 
by the Adult Education Centre. Delightful 
and encouraging evidence of acclaim has 
. been voted by Aboriginal visitors watching 
the twiinguai program. 

E. Probl^s Encountered 

Point 'B 6* noted above is relevant her^. We 
see this additional assistance overcoming 
. some of the pressure no^revalling upon 
th6 few non-Aboriginal teachers presently 
involved in this program. ^ 

^When the program wasTofmally ^troduced 
^at tTie beginning of this yeaf there was 
eVidenOe of . sincere trepidation ^bout a 
^ starting point and no real, guidelines. 

However after onV some weeks into the 
•* program much of this somewhat 
^^unfounded fear^was overcome and' there 
was genuine evidence of a sqlio program 
'-^^nd everyone' enthusiastically- and 
comptdHSly Involved/ 

^^J^thier verbacular, literature progra'nfi some . 

^ciiyyty is' experienced in training the 
^ Aroriginaf Worker8»*:to work with precision i 
. 1n correct irettjacular SpeWng, editinig anci ' 
^;COljatlni^ in bdok producfion. Someo/these 
^^poKits w^ and are toa lessening degree, 
" evident in the actual vernacular clasjses. 

. F Summaiy oft^ighHghtf .^^ 

Through a patuffdly uncertain i:>e^nning 
has ^merged a notlqeabie liigh morale- 
, ampng t^ieptipils. W^bglievethisisevidenf 

* through |he new abiJity toVead and writfein * 

* vernacular, ft has'bden pei'sonaUy 
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.exciting for aii staff to see. and we feel 
likewise for the pupil to experience, marked 
evidence of reading at an earlier stage 
Gauging by past experience wherein first 
year Infant pupils on the average were only* 
able to read English in a few words, or at 
best short simple sentences, we no\A^ 
observe sirriilar pupils reading whole 
para9raph^ and more, and with ah^exotea 
expression and interest not readily fp^ffierly 
observed. ' 

We have noted 'a remarkaj>l^dvanci5 in the 
responsibility of theAporigmal teaching 
assistant. Afte; t^^et^ years lexperience in 
schools for A])€mgmal pupils I now ob$eJ^ve 
the Abotigmal teachers involved in the, 
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bilingual program carrying out their duties 
with confidence not seen before, with their 
rightful dignity emerging ^and with- the 
proper and growing awareness of their 
singular value to their own Aboriginal 
community - 

G. peneral Assessment 

Notwithstanding ttie lack of objective 
assessment or testing, material and being 
mindful of sbme of the initial and continued 
admirwstrative problems, sufficient positive 
issues have emerged and give future 
encouragement to state that the local 
bilingual program ^s progressing very 
successfully and indeed the future looks 
very bright and exciting 




16. Snake Bay School 



^.^THE PROGRAM AS IT OPERATES 

possibly a program based on Model 2 will 
commence in 1975) . 
2 The twpr^f Progrtm 

Onjy^w^ ofal work ts carried out in all 
^yCtasses in. the primary school. Group 
y ^ discussion, vocabulary erinchment 
t and stories are part of the program 

English Work: 

• group .discussion, , istory telling, 
creative writteh expression, 

• U!$e of Breakthrough to Literacy 
program "(adapted) for Grade 3^ . 

> strong er^Dphasis on Phonics int 
Grades 1 th/ough 3, 

• use of Hay/Wingo methods, . 
» . u^ of Dolch Sight Vocabulary and 

Key Words to Literacy, . - ' 

• ^ use of language Development Kit 
(SRA), y \ 

• use of ListeflmgPost with reading 
(just Begun). And , ; 

use Of' rnany* reqdjng, sphemes, 
different ;tJookiB on same level to 
. fcfroaden and reinforce vocabulary. 



5 Cultural Activities ^ ' . 

• Tiwi danc^--^each class last 
•apptpximately one half hour pe? 

; Week and is ta1<en by Ms H. Cook)- 

Aboriginal Teaching Officer. - 

• Tiwi §tory as above is t^ken by Mr 
. E Brock, Teaching Assistant. 



.^B. ^AfF DEVELOPMENT 

' 't No literacy classes for Abprigmals 
hav^ been arranged. * *^ ^ 

2. In 1973 '^s Cook held weekly Tiwi 
fanguage classes in the evening. 

* 3 Training and Numbers- in Training of 
AboriginiH Staf/ 

' a) :Us H. Cook, 2 years trainingr. 
r Aboriginal T^a^hing Officer. 

b) Mr E. Brook; assistant, no training but 
•applying for a first year training isourse 
atBatchelor in*1975. v 

Pra-School ^ - * 

, a) M% A. Ttpiloura, assistant, no tFa,ining. 
br Ms N l^lacid. assistatit, hp training. * 
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Ms Cook.can write in Tiwi based on $nglij 
, phonetice. She has done considergbieWork 
. with t*ie linguist Dr C. Ostw>rrjirin Tiwi 

O. CpMNUNITYlNVOLVEMENT . 

^ We^iMive had good responses to sChooM 
^ivrties from tt\e comnsji^nity, for example 



Open Days, school concerts and other 
'peiipheral activities. There would appear to 
be aw^areness amongst the commupity of 
the importance o{ th§ school as rs showft 
both by the high attendance ffgures (90%) 
and the interest shown by the parents in 
school activities. « - 



1 7; St. Therese's School, 
Bathurst Island" 



\A bilingual program began here in 1974/ 
A. THE PROGRA^ AS4T OPERATES 



1. 




:Kfndert|airten 



Grade Oi^e ^ 



CiradeTwjb 
Grade Thrte * 

Grade FouK 

' if 

Grade Fiv^t 
* • i 
Grade Six 

Qi'ade Severi 

[Post Prlmar9 t & 2 ' 



.Enrollment 
56 children 

20 children 

31 chikJren 

^ children: > 
26 children 
/l6 children 
. 6 children 

9 children 

?Ochildren 
14 children 




Jiwi rfnd EngJish arpsjioken in all clashes. 
Lesson^ are carried'out in both language^. 

This point will be clarified later op. * 

■* ' r *■ 

2. Thf Type of Progrtm 

. ' All children receive lessons Iri oral Tiwi 
as welt as lessofts im p^oY^n Tiwi 
CMlture^storles. songs ant dances. 

^ these lessons commence wrth the Pi^ 
School children i^nd^are given by Tiwi 
teachirig Assistants*Or "visitors'* i.e. 
members of the TiWi tribe who ^e 
expert^ tn^ a particular part of their . 

' culture. ^ 

^ ; • : ^ y . y y • 



Teachers 

I ' 1 Teaching Officer ' 

1 Non Aboriginal Teacher 

2 Teaching Assistants 

T Teaching Officer 
' 1 Teaching Assistant 

^Part-time.rion-Aboriginal Teach^ 

1 Non-Atjoriginal Teacher ^ 
I'Teaehing Assistant 

2 Teachi/ig As^stants » 
1 Teaching Assistant 

1 T«aching Assistant 

• ( 

(1 Npn-Aboriginal Je^er ' 
(1 Teaching Assistant * • * 

1 Non-A5orij|inal Teacher ^ . - 

1 Teaching As*J|stant ^ 

Pre-School / „ ' ^ 

All directions iire glVery^n Tiwi. Forthe 
most part Tiwi is the language spoHen 

• by the teachers and children, except 
" .the' 'non-Aborigina* teacher ^who 

^^^^^speaks Iri ^iigli^h and conductsjftil- / 
Englishlesion^^^^ ^? 

Th^ work is carried on as'in' tfe Pre- \ 
school. . ' * /' 

GradH 1, 5. 6, 7; and 1^o»t PAnary ^ ^ 

f J* 
cluct mo&t 
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Non-AborijgtniaiJ teachWs< 
of the liBSs6ns in .6ngj&r/ Jhe Tlwr.. 
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teaphfng assistants also (each m 
Eogtish. but speciaiise in the Tiwi 
culture sublets 

In these classes^the class teachers are 
Tiwi Atl ctirections are given m Tiwi, 
but such lessons as Maths, Social 
Studies. Grammar etc , are Conducted 
\n English 

3 ^Teaching Engltsb 

Oral English lessons are conducted m 
each class every day The non-. 
Aboriginal teachers use only English 
when taiking to the ch4t^en and for the 
most part, the- Tiwi teachers Conduct 
, their lessons in theif own language 

The phonics methdd of teaching 
reading was r^if)troduced this year, as 
over the past two years the number of 
teachers competent m the teaching of 
' Words in Colour' hafe b^en reduc^d 
The childreclin the Infants school are 
mastering tht phonics and are making 
good progr^s \ . 

4 Preparation for the Coming Year 

• In 1975 the initial introduction of the 
literacy program will commence in the 
Kmd^c^arten class, whilst the rest of 

' the school will continue with theiV 
cultural/oral prognam 

5 Cultural Activities 

*A1I classes . attend their Tiwi 

dance/song lessons fOr hail an hour' 

each week. These lessons are 

conducteil/by^ "visAtor"— a member of 

the Tivyi tnbe who is recognisfed by the 

other memt>ers as beirtg an authority 

^ on this part of their culture 
• 

Native cra^ is also taught to th^ senior 
girls by another Tiwi •visitor" Older' 
people, on occasions, take grbups of 
^ \ children out hur>tin9 and s}iow them 
. the way to gather thefr natfve food 

a • STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

1. Literacy Classes for Abodglnal 
Teachers 

Up, to the • present tim^e the Tiwi •* 
language has nqt t>een a written 
language, therefore, no Tiwi Js literate 
m ttie AtKxri^inal lariguage. as it'-^as 
only been a spoken language. « ^ 



Lderacy classes have corntnenced for 
• Sbme of the older Tiwi people and 
several At>Ortginal teachers who will be'' 
f actively invdiyed m the literacy work m 
' the school 

. 2 Literacy Classes for Mon*Aboriglnal 
' Teachers 

Nothing has been atteqipted in regard 
-40 flterapy classes for non-Aboriginal 
' teachers 

3 Aboriginal Teachers' Training 

Two of the teachers are Teaching 
Officers. h>o have had one year of 
' training, four have done a six weeks 
inbnsive course and four have had no 
formal training. 

Ar Assistance to Aboriginal Staff 

The nbrvAt)pnginal staff assist the 
. Aboriginaiteacherswiththejrpianning 
and programming of* lesson^. They 
also giv0 them demonstration lessons. 
(Jresenting the various ways m which 
lessons ma/ be given. 

5 Assistance to Non-Aboriginal Staff 

The At>orjginal staff assist the non- 
Abonginal staff by explaining their 
custorris— an important factor m a 
Situation where thbre are definite tribal 
laws* -regarding relationship "^and 
behaviour. They also elatwrate points, 
and translate points for the teacher 
when sCe is having difficulty in getting 
thrpi^ to the class t>ecause ofithe 
language barrier; , 

6. StaYf Development 

*lt IS ^e^ to be a matter of vital 
iORportance that more girls undertake 
the forrnal teacher training course 
There is a ma|Or drawback hoover, 
because 'these people ar^ strongly 
attached to their island home and 
apparenttf. the majority have not th^ 
urge, to .go Ifurthgr afield.* A loUpf 
encouragement lyMded in this an^. 

MATtRIAL^ 

^ 1 ProducMi of Materials 

-The cms teachers provide their own 
feachi/g aids at^p^rtl. \ 

St Ld|M>Mp in Production 

.Storiestave been reproduced in 
► •* E^l»hin the local icVel. OneTtwi has 



wntten an account of the tribal laws 
and customs arW their importaoce 

^ 3 Department Produces ' 

Nothing iftfhe line of Silingual work for 
the Tiwi has been produced by the^ 
Department as yet 

4 Others who Help in Production 

, The introductory primer for the adults' 
and the prim6r for the Kindergarten 
. class. IS being printed by the linguist - 
attached tp the Sum'mer Institute of 
^ Lif>guistics 

5 Future Production' 

Pnhiers. workbooks, supplementary 
readers and stones -wiH have to be 
produced over the next twelve months, 
as the bilingual program gets off the 
ground 



O: COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT ^ 

MemljefS of the bepartmenfs brffngtiaf 
branch have visited the island and 
explained th*e program to the* Town 
Courvcir. who have given their whole- 
headed Support " 

Thfe local linguist has been working with the 
older Tiwi people around the camps arnJ, 
has gained most of her information from 
them 



•E. PROBLEMS ENCObNTERED 

The lack of written material is the»ma|or 
problem, for this means that the program 
must start frorn scratch \ 

F. SUMMARY OF HIGHLIGHTS 

•_ • » 

The major highlights are the sense- of 
responsibility and initratiMe shgwn by the 
Atx>riginal teachers, not only in the 
teaching of their own cultural subjects, but 
(as a number of them 4re class teachers) in 
the teaching^of the other subject3 on the 
school curriculum 

Another highlight is the delight that the 
- older people show when they see the 
children doing their tribaf dancing ar>d 
singing U had been a growing fear among 
the older pepple that these things were . 
dying out so tfiey greatly appreciate the 
work" that the school 4S doing to preserve 
these customs 

G. A GENERAL AS^S^^NT OF THE 
PROGRAM - ' 

The cultural program has proved a great 
succew and has' recenred a tot of ' 
encouragement as indicated above. ' 
The older people seem to be impressed 
with the bilingual program also, "^ley insist 
lhat the children t>e taught the "propeF^ ' 
Ti^r*. The younger generation do not share 
the same enthusiasm as they are caught' 
t)ftween two cultures. The schoof is seen as 
the vital link. in Ihe bridging .df the gap 
Ijetween these two cultures. 




yayayi School 



A WJjngual program in Pintupi and English 
began in 1974. 

• ft ; 

A. THE PROGRAM AS IT OPERATES 

During rhe course of the two temis the 
program h^s been pperating. there have 
tfeen many,,changes iryo the content and 
the orgtnisation of the program At this 
stage, the progranj follows the followiog 
program: . , 



Clas«|t involved 

• Two girts classes . 

• Two boys classes 

• One women's class T 

• Ovk Abortginai teacher's class * 

The type of Program 

.The (Jhildrens and women's ctasses 
are ctasses in inftiaJ; literacy in' the 



Pintupi language. The class tor 
Aboriginal teachers aims to improve 
their fluerKy in reading Pintupi. 

(a) The role of the Abor^kral iMChtr 

At this stage only two Aboriginal 
teachers are actrvely involved jn the 
nteracy teaching program 

Or\e Atx)rjgyial teacher prepared all his 
material arid takes two classes daily He 
prepares' all tiis -charts, blackt^oard, 
materials etc The plans tor the.lessons' 
were prepared in book form by the resident 
S I L Jingtnst At ttiis stdge, a second 
At)original t^:her is assistir>g the' non- 
Aborigmal tether with a literacy program 
for children ^ remedial literacy groups He 
prepares some teaching aids. . talks to 
children in the vernacular, listens to 
individuals read, and supervises reading 
games in small groups 

jOther At>original teachers are involved in 
the ftre-schooi, where they supervise play - 
•and give picture talks etc 

(b) The role of the Non-Aborigine tc^achtr 

i^ts Tofe 1$ 1o develop arr education 
program that is generally suitable for 
^ « the community. He talks to individuals 
^nd groups and regularly regardingf 
school and tries to gauge ^heir 
reaction^ to Our program ' ' 

To develop the education program we 
have* had to, cover the following 
^ aspects. . . 

a) .Provide a term's cbur$e*on how to 
^each literacy lessons to the Aboriginal 
teachers. • 

b) DaHy prepare and give two literacy 
lessons and. in sb« doing allow an 

' Aboriginal teacher to assist, with the 
view of tianding him the responsibility 
of preparation and teachirig the^roups 
as f r6m^ the early weeks of Term 3, 

c) Teaching of spoken English; and 

d) Collection of materials for post-primer , 
production 

(c) The Rdt of other People Invohretf 

The Linguists have assisted greatly in 
the runntr>g of the program in the 
folk>wir>9 ways. ^ 

' • The * preparation of pnmer. 
wt>rkt>obks. tMcher guides.^ 
supplementary readers uni post- 
^ . pnrher rnatenal. 



• n Running advahced yteracy. and 

reading-fluency classes- for' 
Aboriginal Tteachers, . [ 

• By ot)sefVing the Atxjnginal 
teachers handlinglitecacy lessons, 
and repprtmg b^k to the non- 
Aboriginal teacher so that 
improvements can t>e rnade to' the 
teaching technique. 

• By correcting Al>original teacher^s 
stones, before printing as post- 
primer haterial, 

• Preparation of pre-reading 
materials, 

• Preparation of transitional reading 
materials, and 

• By be'tng readily available td give 
assistance with prbblems in the 
hand!ir>g of'the reading ^heme 

3 Teaching English 

In the past there appeared to be a 
blockage preventing ttie children from'' 
. speaking English. At Papun^a School, 
.children were ot ^li ge d apeak m, 
'&r>glish as that was the medium of 
instruction and there was na innate 
desire to speak in that language. 

The task at Yayayi was first of all to 
overcome this ot>stacle apd make the 
use of English acceptable. Henqe 
Situations had to set up where English 
• could be used and' where no 
disparaging wrnarks would be madeby 
the tisteneri'By havir>g Pintupi as the 
rr>edium of instruction m the school' 
and by thus giving status to the 
vernacular. Er>gllsh has/t>ecomemore 
acceptable. Children try very hard to 
pommunic^e^^with the non-At>originaJ 
-teacher in EngJish.The.desire to learn 
English is there, so that with a more 
formal approach to the speaking of 
Er>gtFSh in the future, progress will be 
made. 

' There is no Er)glish reading program at ' 
this^school due to tfielack of time. 

< 4. PreparatkiMn for the bemlrig Yei^ 

A second rif^-A^original tdacher Will 
commence work lat the t>eginnir>g o/ 
third tbrm. The plans for tt>4^<rterm ar>d 
for t975 are as follows: 

a) ^(^inuttion pi children's litetacy 
^^program. 



b) For this program to be entirely in the 
hands of Aborigirials. 

c) ' To comrne'nce Ms* Rearce*« Oral > 

English program. 

d) TotestanchiSrenbetwe^5and9on 
Fostig's Reading Readmfess Test. 

e) In consultatton with the linguist. . 
^ introduce a pre-feadmg program to the 

group that is ready for reading. 

f) To introduce an English Reading 
Program, and 

g) To tram Aboriginal teachers to instruct 
children m ott>er subject areas. 

5 Cultural Activities 

Many possibilrties have been explored ' 
but usually met with failure in. any 
regular attemj^t at a program,' 

Morning periods of story-teiling and 
Singing wer^ attempted Jhis was ^ 
. sh6rt'lived as most children would drift 
away froffi the group The classes were 
held in neutral area in the camp, but 
due perhaps fo the iarge number of 
children iti the group, anij iiJso tajl;, 
being day-time When the traditional 
story-teljin^time is night-time, thi? was 
a failure* • - - ' 

Aboagmal teachers -have fre<Juently 
approached tribart eWers - about the 
subject, but nothing has come 6f it 

Howevef-arlrregular intervals some 
. breakthroughs occur, such as when 
the school teachers ajJproached the ' 
council and asketf if they could teach 
the boys to dance. 

/(iS a resulC a night-time corroboree 
Was held and the .wt>ol6 ^cbrnmynity * , 
entered into the spirit of the event and 
the boys learned a dance during a very 
successful evening However, it is rK>t 
usual for boys to dance in public, 
although traditionally the boys would ^ 

instate dancrny men m the bush. ^ 

' . •* 

B. STA|^ DEVELOPMENT 

.1. LHtracy . Clmke^ fpr ^Aboriginal 
Teachers . 

Vor twOf terms 'the Aboriginal teach^ 
attended literacy classy with the 
'linguist until he decided thef^ was 
little point in continuir>g formal clasaes, ' * 
» and 'that the teachers sfK>uld develop • 
skills individually. 



The Atx)riginal teachers are (he most 
literate in the comn^unily. however 
they still have a V«at deal of trouble 
with punctaation. arxJ tend to s.tumble 
' when reading. 

2 Training of AboHgifiat Teachers ' 

One teacher attended the six weeks 
teachers' training course at Batchelor. 
The Dttiers received onty on-the-|Ob 
• 4raihing at Yayayi. 

3 AssisUr>ce from. ^Aboriginai Staff to 
non*At>orifinal staff ^ 

' As various situations arise. At>original 
teachers advise on the decision^ that 
' would be most acceptW>te to the 
community ( ' 

4. Further Developmenf foflStaff 

At this stage in the developn>ent of the 
school and 4h^;community. th^ best 
training is on-site 

C. MATERIALS 

1. One Aboriginal procude$**flTnsaids— 

makes word-buiiding games andother 

, activities. 

•The non-Aboriginal teacher, assisted 
by of>e At>original, prepaiBS reading, 
aids for other groups. 

The linguists prepared four primers 
in<j 17 supplementary readers^ 
wori(books for all primers and teachers 
' guide tor printers. These were printed 
, by the Department. , 

The linguist has)>repared post-primer 
tqpks and the non-Atx>riginal teacher ' 
dl0 the Aft-work. ^^ 

-^lOQ extra copies each of the. four 
primers and 4^supptementary nmden 
have been duplicated. >^ . * 

. B post-prifiier books with loctf itor^. 
in quantities w>Qiog from 20of eachio 

^ 50ofeai^.havebe(f^i»roducedloca^^ 
Currently, two Aboriginat teachers are 
collecting^ reoqrding arid* wnting 
Stories for'printirig. 

2. 'MalerMi:fto^uce«J.otMiy 

As r^ioned above/many te^have 
been produc«jl locally, but ttieyiltUnot 
. be used until , |he jrafders are* 
suffk:teatly far advanced. 



Hundreds of flash-cards and syllable . 
cards have been produced 

A Wide varrety of word-games- hav^ 
been produced. Uie most popular of 
which are games based on snakes and 
ladders, Bingo and pelmamsms, 

A dozen or so simple books have been 
made^one copy of each are in our 
hbf^ary 

• Collections of photographs have been 
mounted in books ^ 

AM the usv/al readmg materials of Key- 
words cbarts and drill charts are made 
' whenever the need afrses 

3 , Materials Printed by the Department 

4 Primers 

17 supplementary readers 
1 Teachers Hand Book 
. 4 Work Bopks 

4 Post-prirper books~ 

4 Cun^ently Awaiting Printing 

Teachers Guide 2. 3, 4, (Printed, gince 
ceceipt of report) 

Two post-primer booVs » 

At Yayai—nearJy complete— one post- 
, primer read^ and a collection of 
songs 

5 Probable Producflpn— 1975 

the pre-reading tK>okletwiH be initially 
typed Atter experimental use it will be 
sent to the Department "for printing 

When Hie linguist finds time, she will 
commence work, on the transitional 
fhatenal— this wUI be forwarded to the 
Department In close to 1 2 months tfrpe 

It IS hpped that a slow stream of post- 
pnmer materjal will be sent to the 
Department for prinlu?g • 

d: commuwty involvement 

The biggest problem facjed here is. that 
;«ilhough the (Community asked^for a school 
at'Yayayi. people are mcljned to give 
very little- help It is one of th^ non- 
AbOrigmal teacher s strongest concerns 
that tffl* school IS here to aid the 
community Before the oom/nuruty can be 
involved ^n the schoof. the school must 
becorAe involved in the community 



In what way does the school aid the 
community'' Firstly, it is here to give sort of 
program that the community wishes As i| is 
very difficii^ to find out the community's 
feeling, it is neces^ry tonry something 5nd 
then gauge the response the non- ' 
Aboriginal teacher was cheered one day to 
have a parent comment ihat Yayayi school 
was good When asked why that was. the 
resbcSnse was that the boys "play pl6nty of 
football" ' • ^ 

In a small community like this (200 people) 
the non-Aboriginal teacher has a strong 
association with the group His duties are 
far-ranging beyond the call of a normal 
school 

NQ-one fs ever refuse^ entrarrce into the 
school caravan and many men (not women) 
stroll in to see what is happening and to 
view the pictures^ on the wall When the 
weather ts suitable (90% at the time) tt)ere 
are groups of children working outside, on 
vtew to th^ closer dwellings and to people^ 
sitting and working nearby It gratifies all 
the people that 1here ts nfiver arty physrcat 
PLinishment as this seems to have been the 
great deterrent at Papunya School 

A School Council is redundaht here as 
there is a hierarchy of men who are able to 
advise anjfi assist at any time. 

Any irregularity' in the school program, 
such asa visit of a few children to Papunya. 
IS always mentior>ed to the individuals of 
the Village Council 



E. PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED, 

The biggest problem faced is that of 
irregular attendance at literacy classes' 
where there must be a continuing program. 
The greatest cause of that is the close 
proximity (25 miles) of Yayayi to Papunya. 
»At the start of the year a large group (maybe 
15) children started attending sQhool, only 
tp leave after a month and return m ' 
alternate weeks After Tnany weeks, 
irivolvirig discussions of our probierrf with 
th^ Council, that group of boys nov/resides 
permanently at Papunya 

t - ' 

The other group of p^or attenders who 
regularly have days off are gradually 
starting to attend regularly ' 
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Another problem has been the size of the 
8Cho€ri i.e 60^70 Qhridren and 5 Aboriginal 
teachers, who should be trained and 
supervised by one non-Aborigmal Initially 
/this was attempted, dividing the day into 
half hour or one hour periods But such was 
the complexity of the program and the 
inexperience of ihe teachers, this timetable 
has dropped Out With the commencement 
of a . second non-Abongmal teacher, this 
problem will be eased 

The problem remains of the ^ack of 
equipcnent to make books e g type-^wnter 
/and duplicator, but this should be 
overcdme m the next 24 months 
Very few At>originalnien have the authority 
to forc^ children to obey them, eg if an 
AbQUginal teacher is supervistng'a group, 
and the chirdreri are disinterpsted-they drift 
away and miss later parts of the program 
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F. SUMMARY OF HIGHLIGHTS 

1. The wittingness of children to accept 
the use of Er^lisK 

2. The loyalty of the Aboriginal teachers 
to the school 

G. ASSESSMENT OF PROGRAM 

There *s a staggered schoof day which 
means that teakher^stay on duty fOr long 
periods, but childrdi;^>tttend only for short 
periods ^ This ngjians that children retain 
their enthusiasm and hence their capacity 
for iearrwng. The school has settled into a 
routine that s^ms to be working. 
There are two area^ that must be improved 
That is the range of subjects being taught 
must be increased, and secondly, the 
number of teachers w^th older boys mustt>e 
increased. 



19. Yirrkala School 



A bilingual program begari in 1974. ' 

A. THE PROGRAM AS IT OPERATES 

1 aasses involve^ in the BitirniuaJ Program Languar Gumatj. 



Prfe-School 
Infants 1 



Mqmtng Group - 23 Afternoon Groups - 17 
The numbers on roll varied betw^n 'l 2 a^nd 16 children 



. ; Literacy Qasses 
o f Post Primary 1 

Post Primary -2 • . . 

^ Postprimary 3 > 

Multigr^e (the Group who should 
dnendJ)hupumaj:ol»ege 1976) 

Attendances thfoughoufsoliool have l>een 2 
very poor. However <at the end of setond 
term they began to show a marked 
improvement. Irregular attendance has 
create problems with altprograms. • 
The multi-grade, children have shown ^) 
i^-cbnsiderable tnferest and m etevfen weeks 
Iteve progressed extremely well. The Post 
" ^"^^ children in many cases seem not . ^ 
to bejnterested in the literacy program.. 
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Boys 

U 
6 

11 . 
1 



Girii 

9 
7 
6 



Type of Program 

Th'fe program In thetilmguai section is 
based on initial literacy tp Gumatj 
followed by Uteracy in Btglish. o 

Rote of lti« Aboriginal Tapchot 

Dundiwuy Muouhgl^urr the class 
teacher Iri Ix^fants 1 has the 
rasp9nsibT% of the children and the 
day to day managemerH cl the ctift«. 

0" 
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She provides a link between children 
and the community ttrnf also the rmn':^^ 
^ Aboriginal teacher and the community 
and participates in th* planning and 
. pcepacation of Ihe program. 

b) Roli^ the Non-Aboriginal Teacher 

This teacher has respoosibilities in 
these fields 

• Teaching of oral English 

• Developing and evaluation of 
program. 

.Training of At)original Teacher in 
professional skills, and 

• With the linguist in planning and 
production of literature 

c) Role of Linguist , 

An invaluable person in the^rogram, 
Miss Ross trains teachers in the 
Gudschinsky method of tMching 
reading, plans and supervises opoks 
for the literacy program and t^ins 
Aboriginal teachers in the reading and-- 
wntmgof their own fanguagerShe iskn 
able resource person to refer to. in the 
search for mathematical and other 
terms. 

d) Role of Adult Edttcator__. 

. * Miss Fiefd doesatt the teach ind of the 
Multi-grade and Post Primary dhildren 
in the literacy program. This is a task 
that ahoutd t>e taken over by Aboriginal 
teachers as soon as possible, but this 
devek)pmer>t may take quite some 
time. * 

3 TeecfMng crt English 

i) .Pre-8chool 

The teaching of English wi^s^incidental 
while Guluma Maymurru was teaching. 
However since her departure the non- 
Aboriginal Teacher is doing much 
more of the work and hefKe much 
more English is being used. ' 

ii) IfllMft I 



One half hour daily of formal teaching 
of Oral Er)glish is done along the lines 
developed tn the new Oral English 
Syllabus 1974 This has npt been 
entirely succesefuL The ' poor 
attencNvu:e patterns have^C9ntributed 
to the difficulties. 
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^ The half hour may be better spread 
' .through the day in ten minute blocks 
rather than in one period which is too 
tiring for the younger children. 

4. Prefmatlon for the Coming Year / 

- The Infants 1 Bilingual program will be 
extended into Infants 2 during 1975. It 
is hoped tha) some of the senior 
pnmary classes may t>egm to attend 
literacyj:ias$es ^Iso, so that gradually 
all children in the school may become 
literate in their own language. 

5. Cultural Activities 

The /Aboriginal elders have initiated an 
Aboriginal Studies program 
throughout the school. This meansthat 
eatt) child has one, day of the school 
w0ek devoted to learning Vhe ways of 
hi& own people. The subjects covered 
include language, stories, making 
things— e.g. string, baskets, spears 
etc., song and dance and huntir>g. The 
^rogf;am was begun during Term '2 and 
^^-Wtias been planned and carried out by 
Aboriginal instruc]lors--appointed by _ 
the clan leaders. 

The program, though it h^s had^afeW 
ups arKf downs, must be regarded as-a 
successful project and has provided 
unique opportunities for the 
following:- 

to record on cassette tape stories 
told to the children, ^ 

the r>on-Aborigtr>al teachers cah 
get to khow older Abongtn^l 
people and observe how the 
Aboriginal cuHure is taught. 

to observe children in their natural 
environment and to appreciate 
their independence in this, 
environment, ^nd 

to see ¥vhen and how the various 
types of hunting are carried out 
and so include this krK)Wledge in 
programs within the classroom. 



B. STAFF DEVELOPMENTS 

1 Literacy claases for Ateorlgiiiar 
Teachers 

Both Abongjnat teachers involved' in 
M'he bilingual program (i.'e. Pre-schoot 
ind infants 1) haVe achieved a 
satisfactory Ifvel jdI literacy skills. 
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However these levels may prove 
inadequate as the progf;flm progresses 
through the school. All the Aboriginal 
teachers in training at Batchelor at 
present have literacy skills bai not ail 
others working at the school are 
literate in Qumatj 

Literacy classes for non-At>origfnai 
Teachers 

Ten classes in Gumatj were held at th^ 
beginning of the year for new teachers 
to Yirrkala. During second terrn a 
second series was ,held and four 
teachers participateid in the program 

Numbers'Of A|K>riginal Teachers with 
trainifil arYd numbers 

InTraM^ 

D|jndiwuy MUWUNGGURR. ^^3^^ 

Deturru YUNUPINGU ) in training 
Djalinda * YUNUP46IGU ) ' 
•Djambayang YUNUl^GU ) B^jt^elor , 

Type of^sslsta||^i4|i^ to A^riginal 
Te^hfrs by NcmridSMQjm^ 

This is lar^Ay in the field of preparation 
and planning of programs anW some 
d^per study into the educjalioriaLl 
theory underlying (he yjaric^^ 

' activitlta. As the Aboriginal tifeachers 
are often working on a program that 
involves pc^htinuaf' class teaching 
rather th€m the teiachin'g of an isolated 

'^subiect they tended to do as Teaching 
Assistants, they do n%ed some h^etp in - 

. what aould be calle<f pi^ssroom 
management. • 

Type of Assistance given to Non-/ 
AbdriQiMl Teachers by Aboriginal 
TeacHefa 

The Aboriginal Teacher^s ^ive tb^fr 
greatest help to th^ non-Aporigihal 

• teachers as they explain thrf intricacies 
iDf At)original culture and ^social 
relatfon^ips and help thenf in the 

'learning of the Abo^'inal language. 

^^•m of Need lor fuflhU Sfiiff 
t>tvelopinen< andi/er Training 

Abprigintf teachers* naed to attend 
short in-^service courses to increase 
their teaching skills. Areas 5uch as 
questioning and concept balding need 
particular attention. 
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Non*Abor)^inal. teachers jpalso peed 
help 10 sucb.^ areas, as T!e.S.L ^nd 
?mouljfte giv^o time during the day for 
/fr.verhUcularfartgqag^^aming. * 

Once a school has init/aled a bijuigual 
v pn90ram we feel thaj(*LL Aboriginal 
te^Srs working in the, school should 
attend literacy cl^sse?. ^ 

C./^Al^ERIALS^' • ( 
^^ortes for^^assroc^m Use / ^ 

/ f^ Twenty-e^jht bopi(fet^, ' ^ / 

• A sones of simple pfcWe bbokslor 
t^ l)OOk corner, an^j , 

• .^eral stories areat present being 
.^taken^ff the cfisjwtte 'tapes a^id 

/Idter^ Ihese ^will be pr^pared for 
pro^uctio^ 
Reading ^ ^ / 

• A set of 5 primers* had tJi^en 
prepared to the commencement oi 

the progi'am. , - , 

Prepare^ kcilly . ^ . | 

• "^relimtnary fleaders with efeht 
iuppleipentary read^^ .to 
accompany, each reader, also sets 
of Apre-readiog aids, and reading 

y gaijnes both individual and groups, 

. • '/ . 

• Storiels produced byPc^X Pnm^ 
children are fed back as 
supplementary Material fof small 
children. , 

Printed in darwin. . V * 

• 20- Supplernentary readers to 
. aqcpmpanyeach lessorvin thefirst 
' 2f>R(jfwtrs. 

• ,Wo||||ook 1. and 

♦ ' Work sheets for Primer 1. 

^ Direction/^ Mext Yiiar 
Readino> more suppJementary 
materiaf required for reading scheme* 

2. We will begin to prepare materials for 
the Change over toMiterac^in English, 

3. Much, more work will be done in ihm 
recoramg in written forrp of the stories * 
collected on tapes, and • 

4. We will begin to prepare stories that 
will lead into social studies and simple 
science prograrris suttedio Infants 2, 
e.g. books about animalMl^h etc.. that * 
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children are familiar with. They will 
include details of life cycle, habitat etc 
and will be usecl' as either stones^ t)E 
read td^^mall children or to l>e read^y . 
older children at a later stage. 

0. ' CONtiMUNITY iNVOLVEMEf 

I feel we need to do more/fn this ^rea. 
During the second term When the older 
Aboriginals came to /the school for 
Aboriginal Studies weyceased our visifs to 
the camp However, we have recommended 
these in third term as it gives us the» 
opportunity to talk to people and for them 
to see the sort of books thatihe children^ 
use. Si.nce the Regional Bilingual Seminar 
in Batdhelor the Aboriginal teacher is more 
aware of the aim^ of these viaits and is 
therefore able to explain the purpose of the 
bilingual program to the people. However 
there s|<ll seems to be a very lafge gap' 
between the commurwty and the school, 
which 16 in , marvy ^reas regarded with 
suspicion as a purely non-Aboriginal 
institution. ' . 



E. PROBkEMS ENCOUNTEBED ^ 

(a) Poor attendance particularly dunng 
2nd term has presented the , most 
serious prqblem. not only to the 
bilingual program but to the whole 
school It se^s to point to Ihe fact that 
programs, no matter how great their 
appeal will now draw all the children to 
schooL 

It seems w^ have to aim for a 
community acceptance and desire for ' * 
education sp the community takes the 
responsibility for childrens attendance 
at -school 

fb) the reading program, at Yirrkala hads^^^ 
already been^ell tested by adults and A 
Post Primary children so that it only 
needed adaptation for the younger 
. children. We found that before - 
beginning^ the prtfners ^ a sight 
vocabulary) that includes* the key 
Words and the sight words in the e^rly 
primer lessons, is essential , 

F. SUMMARY ^^iGHLfGHTS * ! 

1. For the whole school the Aboriginal 
-Studies program has been a real break 
through, and though there are some 



problems associated with this type of 
program the advantages far outweigh 
any dif^^iHie3. 

The devefopment of a ' newspaper . 
*'Yutuna Ohawu" which we hope will be 
a weekly production and continue to 
give the literate members of the 
community practice, at their reading 
skills. This IS written and produced by 
Ojilirrma Muhunggurr, one of the 
literature produption workers, and is 
quite, an achievement in this field 

An adult literacy program ^hich was 
requested by some of the mothers has 
,t>egun in the evenings. Six mothers 
attended and we* hope this wiir 
continue \o be part of the program. 

The success of the Aboriginal Teacher 
involved in the program has t>een one 
of the most worthwhile aspects of the 
.Bilingual Program. She has continued 
to display a sense of responsibility to 
the children throughout the year and 
.wheg^h^ has completed herjNrd year 
bf training will have achieved a /ligh 
decree of competence. 

The outstanding work of the literature 
production section (in which We must 
include the illustrations done by the 
At>prtgmal teacher) has^ pro>^1jed an 
exceflentbasis on which to build for the 
futur^. ' ' ' 



G. GENERAL ASSESSMENT 

The cofitinuation of our literacy (in native 
tongue) for the Post Primaries, and the ' 
introduction of the Aboriginal Culture 
Studies as an integral part of the school 
program and curriculum are contributing 
factors in the success of the Bilingual 
Program. • Artother step which wiU help- 
bring the parents and the community closer " 
to the life ot^he school is the initiation of a 
commlintty newspaper in Qumatj' an^ < 
produced, almost entirely by tt>e Aboriginal 
member of the Bifingual Team. The success 
of the Program no doubt stems from the 
hard labour, understanding the enthusiasm 
of ^V^rieader Mrs. Beth<arahim. 

The only critical cornment ventured, arid it 
i» made for constructive purposes, is that 
our team of Teaching Assistants are not 
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adequately prepared here on campus to 
meet the demapds of a growing bilingual 
program \ belteve the entire ADoiiglnat 
Teaching 4ftaff will need careful attention \n 
three fields. fTarflely « \ 

1 ^The reading and writing of their own 

language. ^ 

2 The elements of pedagogy; and 



3. Proficiency in certafn subject areai" 
where they feel competent. 
'/ If this ts consistent dnd worWwhile^the neW • 
"hazard" of' having ouj: best Aborig^f^sft 
teirchers choseh and sem to outstations will 
nb longer present itself ^ a threat, but will. 
. on the|contrary. provide the outstations 
with teacher/ji that are knowledgeable as 
. well as traineii m^Classroom Technique 



2,0. Yuendumu School 



A biTmgual ^fy^ogranri was commenced in 
1974<' - ^ ^ 



•Ji^ Greater ^confidence 



m 



A. 

1. 



THE^PROGRAM AS IT OPERATES 

• Infants 1 i;j|| Vme in the Warlpiri 
language 

' • lnfant^2 & 3 (2 classes) i'/z hours 
per day in Warlpin, / '\ 

• Grade 5/6* literacy '/z hour per day 
and. 

• Post Pnmary literacy V? hour per 
day 

2. • The type of Prognm 
Pre-School 

The Aboriginal teacher (untraine|j) 
takes pre-writing. pre-numt>er ar^ 
language groups each day with 
European teacher. InsjFuctron is in 
Wartpiri 

Infants f 

Initial literacy in Wartpiri. 
Infants 2 and 3 • 

Dunng 1974 these classes did some 
literacy in English, without much 
success, and swiU:hed right back'^o 
Warlpin Literacy. They should nosn.. 
become literate in Warlpiri before' 
starting again Of> English literacy. 

We hopeittiat'by the time they sv^itch 
bacft to English, they will have: / 

• A better id#q of what readjog is. 
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enjoyment of reading, 



ancT 
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• A much better knowledge of oral 
English, and ^ 

. Better English transitional 
materials available. 
Senior School \ 

Grad^ 5/6 boys and girls, and Manulil 
Tracing cyoUng* men have Warlpin 
li^^racy dasses daily in addition to the 
English program. y , 

(a) The Role of Hie Aboriginal ieacRer 

There is a one-year trained Abojrigmal 
teacher injnfants L^With assistance of' 
a European supervisor, she has full 
responsibility for , preparing and 
teaching a daily program. ' - 

(b) The Dole of the non-Aboriginal 
teacher • . • 

infants 1: To assist daily with lesson 
preparation; both vwth ideas and doing '\ 
part of the work,H(eg. makmg <;harts.) 

• To help the Aboriginal teacher to 
^understand anrf follow a guided 
sequence of work in each subject, 

• To [assist in organization and 
sometirpes teachir^^groups. 

«» Tosuperviselessons'as necessary, 
assess prepress, and advise on 
. follow up. and ^ 

• To help the Aboriginal teacher to 
understand her role^ithin the 
framework of the school. 
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ic) TtM Ror« o( othtr Utople . 

non-AboriginaAwork part-time 

^on^the production of nrrateriafs for the 
Wajpiri literacy proH^m, and lessons 
for ndn-Abonginats \o lear/i the 

. language The Infants 1 teacher- 
supervisor h^s daily sessions with 
Aboriginal Wac^ers and teaching-^ 

"assistJ^nts dis<russing ajxT 
dtmons.twtmg ^^iftc*miques^iind 
improving the Aboriginal s owjiiileracy 
skills One of the proW^ns is the 

* instability of the sU^FfT^o that serrfi- 
trained people eifmjMflye or go off to/ 
courses, and r>^5^^0pl^ c^e'ift wh/ 
are not lit^rfrte themselves'. 

In addition U> tieachers and teaching 
ds^tants. there ^etwo casuaMit/racy 
wprkers. and^we hopejojiajto^more 



^^TeiicWng Eliglish 

Infants 2 t^chj 



Er>ghsh irrtfdth Int 



fhts 1 



teal&hes Or^l 
fnd 2.4^ ^all 
other classes the class teather teaches 
Oral English daily. MsAyran.iyrich,^ 
yisit'ed *,>recently / an-d •l^fve . 
demonstrations or / Oral • . English 
lessons using chiloren as . ^roup . 
leaders for thfe prac/ce, and there yi9\W . 

a ftfW Oral Cnghyh \iyorksKop during 
Term 3 conductedpy MsLibby Reawie, 
Reading in "Enghsh is taugtit 
rbughout thePrimary classes. Gtafte^ 
5/6 and Manu/l Tralpm^are the .^nly'" 
classes that/ia\e^th Engh^h^and 
^.Warlpiri reapwg-^aniL_writYen English* 
lessons 

Pr^paratloh fo>.the comlpg year 

We hope/o have aff Inf8(nt classes on a ^ 
modifiea bilingual ^ jprogram No 
'Primer/ js y^X available. We are * 
attempting to produce 'a "Picture ' 
Dictionary" for professional ^printing. 
The literacy team 4s makir>g'gamesandy 
other aids as w^ll ds produifcing. small 
. booklets on the/varioursyllables. 

CvHttf^Act^W^ ^ / 
There is no* conSistenf program of 
cultural activities irrthe^chool. Infants 
classes have regul^r/f^sqns to extend 
their Warlpiri voc^uJary (as long as 
si^itable Te^lj^g Assistantf»^ are 
available;). Afiin from that there is the 
•bccasionafe^ting in the bush, and^ 



-school in-the-bijsh is planned f<fr the ' • ' 
whole school in term 3. ' . - 

B. sVaffdevelopmIent^ '* - . ' 

• 7 . * . , * , - . // • 

1. /None of-^the Abongmal staff full^y ^ 
literate m hrs,own language T|)at i^; 
althoucjh their literacy ability ranges 
from niLtd the one or two who, can- 
laboriously r%ad and^cite^/nost things 
they W^t^tofthere is-nobody at aU on a • 
thOyWhole staftwho'can eas//y ahd: 
pfc/c/y ^wnte. or i;ead anything they 
vant^to • , ' ' , 

Altogether, ^uring 1973 and 1974. - / 
, * ;there h^jve^een about 10 weeks only of 
J regular literacy classes m {^0 periods 
. during September, 1973 and June-July 
1974. An int^nsivecourseof Jiter^fcy for 
\ teachefs an<J literacy worKers is now, 
comrtfencing Out' bf tfvose attending, * 
only'" twoV have been to pr^vioys 
^ lessons' • 



Th^ie are no literacy clasd^^r non- 
Aboriginal teachers There ar^a^ few 
tfeacteefs whb have a fair KnoWted^e of 
•the Orthograpliy; but until !they c^n 
/spea/t- the language confidently, they 
-'Cannot become fully lita^ate. 

A '.language-teaching^ ' course for 
, - Europeans was set-up in July, 1974 by 
Mr.* prian KirKe of the Instftute for 
Aboriginal . Development ^ in Alice 
Spnngs with the advice of Profefssor 
Hale, usin^^^the school language 
laboratory. <A nonrAboriginal teacher 
with a basjc knowleldge of the language 
13 in charge of conducting short daily' 
lessons which are* attended txy spff^e 
teachers and nursing staff. y, 

Aboriginral teachers With trainfTng 

There are two /one-year tr§ined 
Abdr4ginal teachers. One is teaching 
fuH fime 'in l^nfants'1. the qlher i$ 
working on the literacy, program anc 
teaching some liter^icy classes.! 

One experienced Teachin^iAs8ista(^t is/ 
currently completing her first ^ar of 
.teacher training at Batchelor. 

Two untrained Teaching As^stants are* 
currently dpm§^weeks' course at the 
;8chool of Australian LlpfgiJistics. 



Astis)anf/T raining lor . Aboriginal 
Teachers , ' ; 

Thpre are daily training sessiorp yyith 
the Aboriginal teaching/hleracvl staff 
These must of necessity conceritrate 
on irpprpvmg hter^cy skills, bulSjpme 
work has also been done on teacfeipt) 
technicjues, such as how to Hse 
^flashc^fds in a variety of ways, other 
gahne* to play, teaching listening skHls. 
and how to ^prepdre effective' 
worksheets 

'Incidental trammg is given as trained 
teachers help- untrairieo teachers to 
prepare daily lessons 

/ 

There its no. formal assistance or 
training gtven to non-Atjoriginat staff 

Need for further staff developHient 

/ 

(§) Aboriginal ^ ^ j 

• One year traine/teacl/ers need a 
second and thirdf year qf training to 

• become^mdependent teachers, 

• This ts a need fpr more trained 
teachers, / j 

• A^ continuous f/teracy training 
[Program is needed, first for those 
who will teach literacy, and then 
for ttie wide> adtilt community, and 

• Apart from the two receiving, 
HUhguistic. traming, we need 

Aboriginals with basic traming for 

• such tasks as—cotlectmg, tape- 
recording and transcrifiihg stories, 
creatrng supplementary m&tenals. 
proof-Teading malerials v being 
l3roduced, etc ' ^ ' 

(b) Non-AbOriginal 

1 We are m dire n^ed of an 
(experienced^ linguisTstatioQed at 
Yuendumui 



Program/Literaqv 
needed, an0 




)nguat 
jinator is 



AU non-Aboriginal teachers^need 
some training in : Australian 
Linguistics and Aboriginal 
^Anthropology 



- C. MATERIALS 

1 

1 All pedpl^ involved in Jhe Bilingual 
. program in the Infants, F^rima(;y and 

Post Phmary^ are also involved m 
producing teaching aids 

2 Materials produced locally consist of 
a A Priiner* outline devised by 

Professor Hale during his brief 
' visit 'This outline is a valuable 
.guide to material which is to be 
introduqed for initial literacy, 
b . Teaching games and aids, such as 
flashcards, Bingo games, memory 
and matching games, 

c A few kittle hand -made books 
driHing specific siyllables, words or 
suffixes, and 

, d ^A'Warlpirt version of. the Pacific 
senes book In the Vrllage", fhe 
. Warlpiri words replacing English 

3 We have no priritedcmatenals at all * f 

D, COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

There -appears to be a tremendous gap 
between the school and the community 
especialJy since the introduction of the 
policy Of "self determination" The^e^is jittler 
or no spontaneous interest in the program 
If people are asked to help then it i3 usually 
giverf freely but possibly only because 
there is spme reward offered ' \ 

F SUMMARY OF HIGHLIGHTS 
A good start has been niade in bilingual . 
education considering that almost all ofihe 
'commynity were not literate in their owp 
language Credit fgr this good start must be 
given to all the Aboriginal and nqn- • 
Abori^ipah teact^ers involvjed in the- 
p^pogram. 

f the Aboriginal teachers f 
fnefitted from their year's \ 
tg "a bette*^ sense of J 
a better approach . toV 



Ahmost aH 
involved hav 
■^oxV. gai 
nesponsibtltly. 




teaching and a more matur^professional 
outlook / t' I 



, Ie, problems 6NC0UNTER€b 

1 . Abysmal lack of framing all roLfn/j. ir\ alf 
' aspects of the/^Vogjfafn, especially m 
\ h^w^to teach 'beginning literacy.' 

2. ^stability of sta|f.» 




'Insufficient staff. bOjlh Abongioal and 
non-Aborigtnal, ^ ^ 
Division of school staff— those for and 
against the Bilingual Program— those 
evolved and^hose not invofved, 

Unwillmgness of some staff to take' 6 



advantage of, language-learning 
opportunities, coupled with the fact ' 
that the language-learning program is , 
not yet gearred to cope wrth individual 
differences, and - ^ 

Apparent apathy m the community. 



liliiiiHiiH^ 



